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These  true  stories  are  written 
for  my  children: 
Doris, 
Grady,  Jr., 
Ouida, 
Max  Wade, 

And  in  loving  memory  of  my  husband 
Reverend  Grady  Nicholson  Dulin, 
whom,  back  in  those  hills,  people 
frequently  referred  to  as 
"The  Young  and  fearless  Prophet." 


Grady's 

Call  to  Preach 

GRADY  DULIN  WAS  called  to  preach  at  the  age  of  ten  and  a  half 
while  he  was  between  two  cotton  rows,  picking  cotton,  in  the  Hickory 
Grove  Community  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.  After  saying  "yes"  to 
the  call,  he  never  considered  doing  anything  else.  To  him,  it  wasn't  just 
choosing  a  career  —  it  was  a  "calling",  a  consuming  compulsion  which 
directed  his  whole  future.  To  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  fulfilled  this  high 
calling  throughout  the  long  way  ahead,  however  hard  or  discouraging  the 
trail.  Never  once  did  he  entertain  the  thought  of  turning  back. 

His  early  schooling  was  at  Pine  Hill,  one  teacher  school;  later  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  finishing  high  school  at  Rutherford  Junior 
College.  After  one  year  of  college  there,  he  went  on  to  finish  at  Duke 
University. 

He  began  preaching  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  some  little 
mountain  churches  around  Rutherford  College.  At  that  time,  it  was 
customary  for  some  of  the  ministerial  students  to  "fill  in"  at  some  of  the 
churches  in  the  South  Mountain  area,  no  matter  what  their  denominations 
were. 

At  Rutherford  College,  he  met  Clara  Abercrombie  from  McCormick, 
S.C.,  whom  he  married  four  years  later,  during  his  senior  year  at  Duke. 

The  first  year  after  he  left  Duke,  he  was  principal  of  the  Junior  High 
School  in  Laurel  Hill,  N.C.  He  was  in  debt  for  his  education,  and  felt  that 
the  salary  as  a  teacher  would  better  enable  him  to  get  that  debt  behind 
him,  rather  than  taking  an  appointment  in  the  Conference  immediately, 
with  much  lower  salaries. 

The  following  fall  —  of  1927  —  he  took  an  appointment.  While 
many  young  ministers  asked  not  to  be  sent  to  the  mountains,  Grady  asked 
for  mountain  work. 
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Shady  Grove 


His  first  appointment,  in  the  fall  of  1927,  was  Shady  Grove,  in  the 
Waynesville  district.  There  was  another  church,  also  —  Hemphill,  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  Shady  Grove.  As  I  write  this,  over  fifty  years 
later,  Hemphill  has  been  abandoned  as  a  house  of  worship,  but  weddings, 
funerals,  etc.,  may  be  held  there.  The  members  now  belong  to  Shady 
Grove. 

Grady  was  not  only  pastor  of  this  charge;  he  was  also  the  assistant 
principal  of  the  high  school,  on  the  creek  bank  near  the  church.  His  salary 
as  pastor  was  $800.00  per  year;  his  salary  as  teacher  was  also  $800.00.  The 
combined  salaries  ($1,600.00)  equaled  exactly  what  he  earned  the 
previous  year  as  principal  of  the  Junior  high  school  in  Scotland  County. 


Holding  his  first  revival  at  Shady  Grove  was  a  serendipity  sort  of 
thing.  Because  of  his  inexperience  in  evangelistic  services,  he  engaged 
Reverend  Van  Harrison  of  Crabtree  to  hold  the  revival.  On  the  day 
before  the  meeting  was  to  start  in  the  evening,  Reverend  Harrison  sent 
word  that  he  couldn't  be  there  that  night,  but  would  be  there  the 
following  night.  Each  day  throughout  the  first  week,  the  same  message 
came.  So  Grady  had  to  hustle  each  day  to  prepare  a  suitable  sermon  for 
the  evening  —  resulting  in  his  conducting  his  own  revival  meeting,  a  first 
for  him. 

Mr.  Glen  Boyd  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  at  Shady 
Grove;  Gordon  Cagle  was  superintendent  of  the  Hemphill  Sunday 
School. 
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Sorrows  Unexpressed  — 
And  Those  Expressed, 
With  Tears 

IN  THOSE  EARLY  days  back  in  the  hill  country,  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  an  unusually  large  number  of  deaths.  Some  were  tragic,  some  were 
sudden,  some  premature.  Others  followed  a  long  period  of  illness. 

The  pastor  was  a  frequent  visitor  during  these  times  to  be  of 
whatever  comfort  and  help  possible.  He  had  a  deep  feeling  for  the 
bereaved;  his  sharing  this  with  those  involved  seemed  to  undergird  them 
in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

On  many  of  such  occasions,  I  went  with  him  into  the  homes.  Usually,  I 
was  of  no  help  or  comfort,  for  when  they  cried,  /  cried.  I  remember  one 
tragic  death  in  particular.  A  young  man  who  as  a  guard  at  the  building  site 
of  a  big  dam  on  the  North  Carolina-Tennessee  state  line  was  shot  and 
killed.  He  was  a  member  of  our  church  and  his  wife  was  a  member  of  our 
"Ladies  Aid",  as  it  was  called  then.  They  had  two  young  children. 

My  eyes  were  moist  with  tears  as  we  visited.  The  wife  was  dry-eyed.  "I 
cannot  afford  to  give  way  to  my  grief,"  she  said.  And  I  wondered,  "How 
can  you,  at  a  time  like  this,  consider  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  give 
way  to  your  grief?" 

I  felt  that  giving  expression  to  her  deep  sorrow  would  help  ease  the 
pain.  Later,  I  learned  that  she  was  expecting  another  child  within  a  few 
months  —  and  she  may  have  felt  that  she  must  control  her  feelings. 
Years  later,  I  asked  about  her  and  her  children  and  was  told  that  she  had 
been  institutionalized  for  a  mental  condition.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if 
her  policy  of  bottling  up  her  deep  feelings  of  grief,  etc.,  contributed  to  this 
condition.  Would  giving  vent  to  these  emotions  have  relieved  her,  and 
avoided  this  illness?  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that  such  an  outlet  of 
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shedding  tears  at  such  a  time  surely  helps  me. 

Another  death  which  was  heart-breaking  made  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  me.  A  young  couple  lost  their  baby  at  the  time  of  birth.  When 
Grady  went  to  the  home  of  the  young  wife's  parents,  where  the  couple 
was  staying  for  the  time  of  delivery,  Hilda,  the  young  mother,  said, 
"Please  go  and  bring  Mrs.  Dulin.  I  want  her  to  come  too". 

So  I  went,  and  sat  beside  her  bed.  Soon,  it  was  time  for  the  family  and 
the  minister  to  leave  the  house  for  the  funeral  service.  Hilda's  mother 
brought  the  baby  to  the  bedside  —  a  darling,  rose  bud  of  a  baby  girl, 
dressed  in  a  long,  white,  lacy  dress  like  a  lovely  wax  doll. 

"Hilda,  do  you  want  to  hold  her  a  little  while  before  they  take  her 
away?"  she  asked. 

"No  mother,  I  don't,"  Hilda  sobbed,  "for  if  I  take  her  in  my  arms  I  can 
never  let  her  go." 

I,  too,  cried  as  I  felt  the  anguish  she  suffered.  She  never  knew  the 
unspeakable  joy,  the  ecstacy  of  holding  close  to  her  bosom  the  soft,  cuddly 
form  of  her  firstborn. 


- 
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The  Tennessee  Traveler 


Loses  His  Way 

IN  LATE  SUMMER  of  1927  Grady  was  appointed  to  the  Shady  Grove 
Methodist  Church  to  fill  out  the  year  until  Conference  —  which  then  met 
in  early  November.  He  was  replacing  the  Reverend  Homer  Keever  who 
was  returning  to  Duke  University  for  further  study.  At  Conference, 
Grady  was  reappointed  for  the  next  year. 

Since  the  old  parsonage  had  just  been  torn  down,  a  new  one  was  under 
construction,  but  not  yet  ready  for  the  minister's  family  to  occupy.  So  the 
church  rented  a  house  right  on  the  road  (which  was  in  a  different  location 
from  the  present  road)  where  the  road  to  Hemphill  leads  off.  The  house 
was  owned  by  a  man  living  in  Asheville  whose  name  I  don't  remember. 
Here  is  where  we  —  Grady,  our  eight-month  old  daughter,  Doris,  and  I 
—  lived  for  a  short  time  before  moving  into  the  new  parsonage. 

After  supper  one  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  read,  or  just  to 
converse,  we  heard  the  jingling  of  harness  and  a  tuneless  whistle  along 
the  road  in  front  of  the  house.  There  was  a  picket  fence  around  the  house, 
with  a  gate  which  usually  stood  ajar  on  creaky  hinges. 

As  we  listened,  we  knew  the  whistler  was  entering  through  the  gate, 
mule  and  all,  and  coming  along  the  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  porch.  He  gave 
a  few  raps  on  the  floor  of  the  porch.  When  Grady  went  to  the  door,  there 
stood  the  man  in  work  clothes,  wearing  a  floppy  old  hat,  leading  a  mule 
harnessed  up. 

"I'm  Haskell  Cole  (pseudonym),"  he  said,  "and  I'm  lookin'  for  a  place 
to  spend  the  night.  Me  and  my  guide  came  over  from  Tennessee.  My 
guide  left  me  and  I'm  lost." 

We  soon  saw  that  he  was  drunk,  and  we  were  not  brave  enough  to 
take  in  a  stranger  —  a  drunk  one,  at  that  —  for  the  night.  Besides  that,  we 
were  very  limited  on  furniture  and  there  was  no  spare  bed  for  an 
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overnight  guest. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Grady,  "but  we're  not  in  a  position  to  accommodate 
you  for  the  night." 

"That's  alright,"  he  said,  "I  can  sleep  on  the  floor  —  or  anywhar'." 
There's  no  possible  way  we  would  have  felt  safe  with  him  in  the 
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house.  "As  I  said,"  Grady  concluded,  "I'm  sorry  but  you  cannot  spend  the 
night  here." 

After  some  argument,  the  stranger  led  the  mule  out  through  the  gate 
and  down  the  road  with  the  sound  of  the  jingling  gear  and  the  never- 
ending  whistle.  He  stopped  at  neighbors'  houses  up  and  down  the  valley 
asking  for  a  night's  lodging,  each  time  to  be  turned  away. 

He  went  to  the  barn  of  one  neighbor  and  was  going  to  bed  down  for 
the  night.  When  our  neighbor  went  out  to  the  barn  to  have  him  move  on, 
lest  he  set  the  barn,  with  all  the  feedstuff,  afire,  his  wife  sat  at  the  window 
with  a  shotgun  across  her  knees,  terrified  of  what  the  stranger  might  do. 

"Come  on  out  here,"  Haskel  Cole  told  her  husband.  "I've  been  bit  by  a 
snake  and  am  a-goin'  to  die,  anyhow,  and  I'll  fight  ya." 

Finally,  he  was  persuaded  to  leave. 

Then,  he  came  back  up  the  road  to  the  barn  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  house  in  which  we  lived,  going  to  spend  the  night  there.  It,  too,  was 
full  of  hay  and  grain.  Fearful  that  it  might  go  up  in  flames  during  the 
night,  Grady  went  out  to  have  him  leave.  Meanwhile,  I  crept  upstairs,  in 
the  dark,  to  look  out  the  window  to  see  what  was  happening  out  there.  I 
was  holding  our  baby,  nestled  against  my  shoulder,  not  uttering  a  sound; 
she  must  have  sensed  that  something  was  wrong.  As  I  stood  in  the  dark 
room,  looking  out  into  the  night  from  the  upstairs  window,  I  was 
quivering  so  from  fright  that  when  I  stood  on  my  toes  my  heels  beat  out  a 
rat-a-tat-tat  on  the  floor! 

Before  the  man  left  the  barn,  he  challenged  my  husband,  as  he  did  the 
others,  to  come  out  so  he  could  fight  him  —  for,  he  said,  he'd  been  bitten 
by  a  snake  and  was  going  to  die,  anyway. 

When  he  finally  left,  we  began  locking  the  doors  the  best  we  could 
with  thumb  bolts.  I  made  double  sure  by  propping  chairs  against  the  front 
door. 

Needless  to  say,  there  was  little  sleep  that  night,  as  we  heard  the  eerie 
jingling  of  harness,  and  the  tuneless  whistle  passing  up  and  down 
through  the  valley  throughout  the  night.  Many  others  in  the  valley 
experienced  the  same  sleeplessness. 

Imagine  my  feeling  of  panic  the  next  morning  when  I  found  that  I  had 
neglected  even  to  thumb  bolt  the  kitchen  door!  The  traveler  could  have 
entered  the  house  with  no  effort  if  he  had  tried  that  door. 

Where  Haskel  Cole  went,  we  never  knew;  for  he  wasn't  seen  again. 
Very  likely,  there  are  a  few  people  still  living  in  Jonathan  Valley  who 
remember  that  horrendous  night  nearly  fifty-five  years  ago.  It  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  me,  a  young  minister's  wife  and  a  newcomer  to 
that  beautiful  mountain  country. 
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The  Unforgettable, 
Hazardous  Mountain  Trip 

IN  THE  SUMMER  of  1928,  we  were  living  in  the  Methodist  parsonage 
on  Jonathan  Creek  in  Haywood  County.  Anyone  who  has  been  in  this 
section  knows  what  a  beautiful  valley  lies  along  this  creek  —  so  peaceful 
and  serene.  Unfortunately,  the  most  tranquil  setting  can  be  shattered  by  a 
few  who  are  bent  on  trouble. 

Just  after  midnight  one  night,  there  was  a  knock  on  our  door.  I  was 
frightened,  for  I  felt  that  no  one  on  a  benevolent  mission  would  be 
knocking  on  our  door  at  such  an  hour.  "Don't  open  the  door  until  you 
know  who  it  is,"  I  cautioned  Grady. 

"Who  is  there?"  he  asked. 

"Abercrombie,"  came  the  reply.  We  knew,  then,  that  it  was  a  member 
of  my  family;  so  Grady  opened  the  door. 

My  brother,  Worth,  had  not  told  us  he  was  coming,  so  we  were 
pleasantly  surprised.  What  he  had  to  tell  us  upon  entering  the  house  was 
even  a  greater  surprise,  but  not  so  pleasant.  I  will  let  Worth  take  up  the 
story  from  here,  and  tell  what  happened. 

"This  morning,  my  father,  Mother  (Austin  and  Zella  Abercrombie,  of 
McCormick,  S.C.)  and  I  decided,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  come  up 
and  visit  you.  We  wanted  to  surprise  you,  so  we  didn't  let  you  know  we 
were  coming. 

"My  sister  insisted  that  we  drive  her  almost  new  Model  A  Ford  coupe, 
so  we  did.  By  noon,  we  had  reached  Spartanburg  and  stopped  there  for 
lunch.  The  trip  was  longer  than  we  anticipated,  and  night  overtook  us 
soon  after  we  reached  the  mountains.  As  we  came  through  toward 
Asheville,  it  began  raining,  making  our  visibility  worse,  and  slowing  us 
down."  (Back  then  the  speed  limit  was  much  lower  than  it  is  now.)  "The 
roads  were  narrow,  we  were  in  a  strange  part  of  the  state,  and  we  were 
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extra  careful  not  to  go  off  the  road  and  down  a  mountainside. 

"Mile  after  mile  for  several  hours,  we  kept  up  the  slow  travel,  not 
knowing  where  we  were  or  how  much  farther  we  had  to  go  —  we  had  no 
road  map.  We  had  to  be  especially  careful  on  the  narrow  mountain  road 
lest  an  oncoming  car  would  run  into  us,  or  in  dodging  one  we'd  fall  off 
into  space! 

"About  10:30  or  11:00  o'clock  tonight,  we  had  just  taken  the  right 
fork  of  the  road  at  Delwood  (about  five  miles  from  the  parsonage)  when 
we  saw  a  car  meeting  us,  zig-zagging  back  and  forth  over  the  road.  My 
father  quickly  said,  pull  over  to  the  right  of  the  road  as  far  as  you  dare 
— that  car  is  going  to  hit  us!'  I  slowed  the  car  and  pulled  as  far  as  I  could  to 
the  right.  Then  it  happened,  the  car  hit  us  on  our  left  front  end,  crushing 
the  light,  bending  the  axle  and  bursting  the  left  front  tire.  The  driver  of 
the  car  backed  up,  then  drove  on  down  the  road  past  us.  Another  car,  just 
back  of  the  car  that  hit  us,  stopped  even  with  us.  We  were  all  out  looking 
at  our  damaged  car,  and  talking  about  what  had  happened.  The  driver  of 
this  car  told  us  that  he  knew  the  driver  who  hit  us;  'He  is  Doc  Harper  (not 
his  real  name),  and  he  lives  in  Maggie  Valley.'  Shortly,  he  drove  on  and 
left  us. 

"About  this  time,  the  man  who  hit  us  had  picked  up  a  few  of  his 
buddies  or  relatives,  had  turned  around  and  come  up  beside  us  and 
stopped.  He  was  quite  obviously  drunk;  his  companions,  also,  had  been 
drinking.  Doc  Harper  began  ranting  at  me  for  running  into  him  which,  of 
course,  was  not  true.  I  remembered  the  name  the  man  who  stopped  after 
the  wreck  had  just  given  me.  So  the  idea  came  to  me  that  if  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  a  classmate  of  mine  in  Berea  College  who  was  from  Maggie 
Valley,  it  just  might  soften  up  the  angry  man.  As  the  drunk  continued  to 
rant,  he  reached  for  his  partly  visible  pistol  inside  his  jacket  pocket. 
Quickly,  I  took  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner  and  asked  him  if  he  were 
Doc  Harper  —  which  took  him  by  surprise.  'You  may  know  Bob  Haley 
from  Maggie  Valley,'  I  said. 

'Why  yes,'  he  said,  forgetting  the  gun  for  a  moment.  'Do  you  know 
him?' 

'Yes,'  I  said.  'He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  in  Berea  College.'  Well,  he 
seemed  to  reason  that  if  someone  he  knew  was  my  friend,  then  maybe  he 
and  I  should  be  friends.  So  he  gripped  my  hand  and  pumped  it  up  and 
down  in  a  jovial  way.  But,  as  often  is  the  case  with  a  drunk  man,  the  good 
humor  was  short-lived.  Soon,  he  was  in  a  rage  again,  reaching  for  his  gun. 
Every  time  this  happened,  I  grabbed  his  hand  before  he  could  grasp  the 
pistol  and  started  shaking  it  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  trying  to  reason 
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with  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  'I  am  going  only  a  short  distance  from 
here,'  I  explained.  'Why  not  come  over  where  I  will  be,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  we  can  get  everything  settled  satisfactorily.'  All  this  time, 
he  was  trying  to  free  his  hand  from  my  determined  grip;  but,  try  hard  as 
he  could,  he  could  not  break  loose  for  my  grip  was  strong.  Besides  that, 
this  dangerously  traumatic  experience  had  really  motivated  me  to  make 
every  effort  to  stay  alive!  When  he  finally  relaxed,  I  let  go  his  hand. 

"This  went  on  for  some  time.  At  one  moment  he  was  in  a  good 
humor,  the  next  he  was  reaching  for  his  gun  again,  ready  for  a  shooting 
spree.  This  was  followed  by  my  grabbing  his  hand  and  pumping  it  up  and 
down  as  if  I'd  found  a  long-lost  friend. 

"By  this  time,  his  buddies  were  trying  to  convince  him  that  I  had  made 
a  reasonable  proposition  in  offering  to  meet  with  him  the  following 
morning  to  settle  things  right.  And,  too,  they  reminded  him  that  there 
was  a  lady  (my  mother)  in  the  car  and  for  him  to  simmer  down  and  let  us 
be  on  our  way. 

"Finally,  they  drove  off  in  the  direction  we  were  going.  It  was  just  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  trouble  between  us  had  ended,  for  they  soon  turned 
around  and  came  back  meeting  us  and  blowing  their  horn,  doing  all  they 
could  to  stop  us  except  running  into  us.  After  a  short  period  of  such 
harassment,  my  father  said  to  me,  'Since  you  were  driving  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  it  appears  that  they  are  after  you,  so  why  don't  you  get  out 
and  walk  for  awhile  and  let  me  drive.'  So  we  did  just  that.  Because  of  the 
bent  axle  and  flat  tire,  the  driving  was  slow  and  I  had  no  trouble  keeping 
up  with  them. 

"Every  time  I  saw  or  heard  them  coming,  blowing  their  horn,  I 
climbed  down  the  rock  wall  of  the  creek  running  beside  the  road.  A 
barbed  wire  fence  was  between  the  road  and  creek  for  some  distance,  and 
I  snagged  my  best  trousers  in  escaping.  At  one  time,  a  bright  light  from 
somewhere  flashed  all  around  overhead  and  through  the  bushes.  I  waited 
a  bit,  then  climbed  back  up  on  the  road.  As  the  pursuing  car  approached, 
rounding  a  curve,  my  father  would  drive  out  on  a  side  road,  turning  off  his 
remaining  light  until  the  other  car  passed  on  and  was  out  of  sight. 

"By  now,  the  Harper  gang  had  gone  on  and  left  us.  When  I  overtook 
my  parents,  our  car  had  run  out  of  gas.  As  I  walked  on,  I  stopped  at  a  farm 
house,  got  a  man  out  of  bed  and  to  the  door  to  ask  directions  to  the 
parsonage,  about  a  mile  down  the  road. 

"My  Dad  and  Mother  are  waiting  in  the  car  about  a  mile  up  the  road, 
out  of  gas,"  he  concluded. 

So  Grady  took  Worth  and  some  gas  to  the  waiting  car.  They  drove  on 
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to  our  house  in  the  crippled  car,  glad  to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

They  were  pretty  much  shaken  up  after  their  hair-raising  experience, 
on  a  dark,  rainy  night  in  a  strange  territory  far  from  home. 

"That's  the  last  time  anyone  is  going  to  pull  a  straw  hat  down  over  my 
head  and  take  me  to  the  mountains,"  my  father  declared.  However,  he  did 
visit  us  in  the  mountains  on  other  occasions  and  enjoyed  it.  Later,  we 
could  all  laugh  about  it,  but  it  was  no  laughing  matter  that  night. 

The  following  morning,  some  law  officers  came  to  the  parsonage  to 
learn  more  about  it.  "We  wish  we  had  happened  along  while  this  was 
taking  place,"  they  said.  "We've  been  trying  to  get  up  with  Doc  Harper 
and  his  gang  for  some  time  and  catch  them  in  their  meanness." 
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Fines  Creek 


From  Shady  Grove,  Grady  was  appointed  to  Fines  Creek,  across  the 
mountain.  There  were  six  or  seven  churches  on  this  charge:  Fines  Creek 
(Roy  Rodgers,  superintendent  of  Church  school);  Cataloochee  (Miss 
Magola  Caldwell,  Superintendent);  Laurel  Hill  (Mrs.  Foy  Green,  Super- 
intendent); Pine  Grove  (J.D.  Ledford,  Superintendent);  Wilkins  (Harley 
Rathbone,  Superintendent);  and  Possum  College.  I  don't  remember  the 
Superintendent's  name  at  this  last  church. 

Grady's  salary  was  just  a  little  more  than  half  what  he  received  at 
Shady  Grove  with  the  added  school  salary.  There  he  substituted  as  teacher 
in  the  local  high  school,  which  helped. 

In  order  to  meet  payments  on  our  car,  Dr.  Pickens,  our  Presiding 
Elder  (now  called  District  Superintendent)  secured  $300.00  from  the 
Mission  Board  or  Duke  Foundation  for  us.  We  couldn't  have  paid  for  the 
car  without  it. 

On  the  Fines  Creek  charge,  we  saw  one  example  of  "Mountain 
Feudin'  "  besides  the  usual  "shootin'  sprees".  Two  families  were  at  outs 
with  one  another.  A  young  man  in  one  of  the  families  was  married  at  the 
parsonage  by  Grady.  In  a  few  days,  the  groom  came  back  to  the  parsonage 
with  a  letter  he'd  received  with  Grady's  signature.  He  said,  "Preacher,  I 
know  you  didn't  write  this  letter.  I  know  who  did  write  it;  but  I  just 
wanted  you  to  see  it."  He  named  a  couple  belonging  to  a  family  who 
opposed  his  "clan". 

Recently,  I  ran  across  that  letter,  which  I  will  quote,  changing  only  the 
name  of  the  groom  who  had  received  it.  It  has  a  2-cent  stamp  on  the 
envelope,  and  was  mailed  in  Crabtree,  N.C.,  on  January  8,  1929. 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Finley  — 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  very  surprised  that  you  did  not  offer  me  any 
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contribution  for  performing  your  marriage  ceremony. 
The  usual  fee  is  $5.00.  Please  remit  by  return  mail. 

Yours  truly, 
Rev.  G.N.  Dulin 

I  write  this  in  the  style  it  was  written.  Of  course,  Grady  knew  nothing 
about  it.  The  writer  could  have  been  handled  by  the  law  for  forging 
another's  name  to  a  letter  and  sending  it  through  the  mail.  However,  it 
was  ignored,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  from  the  incident.  The  writer 
aimed  to  humiliate  the  groom! 

Near  the  end  of  that  year,  some  of  the  church  officials  learned  that 
their  pastor  was  receiving  $300.00  from  an  outside  source,  the  Duke 
Foundation  or  the  Mission  Board),  so  they  planned  to  cut  back  that  much 
on  what  they  were  to  pay  him  for  the  next  year.  When  Dr.  Pickens  heard 
about  what  they  were  going  to  do,  he  said,  "All  right,  if  they  are  going  to 
do  that,  I'm  going  to  move  you.  You  cannot  live  on  that  small  amount." 
So,  in  the  fall,  he  moved  us  back  across  the  mountain  to  the  Bethel 
Charge,  in  Pigeon  Valley,  in  the  direction  of  Mt.  Pisgah. 
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'Possum  College 


ONE  OF  THE  churches  on  the  Fines  Creek  Charge  was  'Possum  College, 
four  miles  from  the  parsonage.  I've  never  learned  why  the  church  was 
called  that,  but  I  hope  to  find  out.  There  was  no  good  road  leading  to  the 
church;  it  was  more  like  a  trail,  meandering  through  the  woods. 

During  the  Annual  Conference  in  Charlotte,  just  prior  to  our  moving 
to  Fines  Creek,  Grady  had  traded  our  old  T-model  Ford  roadster,  which 
had  about  worn  out  it's  usefulness,  for  a  four-door  Chevrolet  sedan.  On 
his  first  trip  to  Possum  College,  as  he  drove  over  the  rough  trail,  dodging 
trees  and  other  destructive  obstacles,  he  promised  the  Lord  if  He  let  him 
get  the  car  back  out  of  there  all  in  one  piece,  he'd  never  drive  it  in  there 
again.  And  he  never  did;  he  always  walked  in  and  out  after  that. 

He  held  a  two-weeks  meeting  there,  as  he  did  in  the  other  churches. 
Each  night,  he  walked  four  miles  through  the  woods  to  the  church,  and 
the  same  distance  back,  in  the  dark.  I  remember  a  fine  young  man  in  the 
community,  Grover  Rathbone,  who  sometimes  walked  with  him.  At 
other  times,  he  walked  alone.  Sometimes,  it  was  nearly  midnight  before 
he  returned  to  the  parsonage,  for,  on  a  few  occasions,  a  penitent  soul 
needed  some  help  before  finally  accepting  the  Lord  as  Saviour. 
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Back  at  the  parsonage,  I  would  be  quite  concerned  when  he  was  so  late 
returning  home.  Our  two  babies  —  two-and-a-half  and  a  few  months  old 
—  were  put  to  bed  early,  and  there  was  little  I  could  do  of  interest  to 
occupy  my  mind  during  those  long  hours  of  waiting.  Without  a 
telephone,  radio,  or  TV,  (no  electricity),  or  good  books  to  read,  the  hours 
seemed  longer. 

With  bears  and  other  wild  animals  in  those  mountains,  I  feared  that 
he  might  be  attacked  by  some  of  them  as  he  walked  through  the  dark 
woods.  I  remembered  hearing  a  young  woman  (a  neighbor)  tell  of  her 
experience:  "I  had  visited  relatives  over  the  mountain,"  she  said,  "and 
was  returning  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  near  dusk.  As  I  hurried  along,  I 
heard  a  wild  animal  following  me,  not  far  behind.  At  intervals  it  let  out  a 
blood-curdling  scream.  It  must  have  been  a  wild  cat.  I  sped  along  faster, 
hoping  to  increase  the  distance  between  us,  and  reach  home  before  he 
overtook  me.  Fortunately,  I  won  that  race,  determined  never  to  be  so  late, 
again,  out  on  the  mountain  trail." 

Also,  there  were  still  operators  and  bootleggers  throughout  the  area. 
Knowing  first-hand  what  sorrow,  misery,  poverty,  and  destruction  came 
to  the  lives  of  families  back  in  those  hills  because  of  liquor,  Grady  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  it,  and  he  didn't  hesitate  to  speak  against  it 
at  every  opportunity.  "Just  suppose  some  bootleggers  were  angered  by 
his  stand  on  the  subject  and  ambushed  him  some  night  as  he  walked 
through  those  dark  woods?,"  I  would  think  as  I  endured  the  hours  of 
waiting.  I  was  never  at  ease  until  he  was  safe  at  home.  Strangely  enough, 
the  possibility  of  danger  never  entered  his  mind,  and  I  never  told  him  of 
my  fears. 

Recently,  after  finishing  this  story,  I  was  back  in  those  hills.  I  called  a 
man  who  lived  near  Possum  College,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  how  it  got 
that  name.  "I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  he  replied,  "unless  it  was 
because  the  pupils  looked  so  much  like  'possums!"  He  did  promise  to 
inquire  around  and,  if  he  found  the  answer,  to  let  me  know. 
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The  Uninvited  Guest 


IT  WAS  LATE  bedtime  when  we  —  my  husband,  Grady,  our  two-and-a- 
half  year  old  Doris,  and  six-month-old  son,  Grady,  Jr.  —  arrived  home 
after  a  visit  with  Grady's  parents  in  Charlotte  and  my  parents  in 
McCormick,  S.C.  "Home"  was  on  Fines  Creek,  far  back  in  the  Haywood 
County  mountains.  It  was  much  less  accessible  then,  for  highway  1-40, 
across  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  had  not  been  built;  it  now  runs  along 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Fines  Creek  parsonage. 

No  moon  was  in  the  sky.  It  was  pitch  dark,  except  for  the  twinkling 
stars.  There  were  no  street  lights  or  mercury  lights,  for  there  was  no 
electricity.  Only  the  rustling  sounds  of  small  creatures  in  the  underbrush, 
far-off  hoots  of  owls,  and  an  occasional  note  of  the  whippoorwill  as  he 
sneaked  into  home  without  his  wife's  knowing  how  late  he  was  returning 
—  only  these  sounds  and  the  gurgling  of  the  creek  back  of  the  church 
disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

We  parked  the  car  in  the  garage,  which  was  cut  into  the  bank  at  the 
road,  and  climbed  the  thirty-six  or  more  concrete  steps  to  the  parsonage, 
carrying  the  sleeping  babies.  Placing  the  skeleton  key  in  the  lock,  we 
turned  it,  went  inside  and  lit  the  kerosene  lamp.  Soon,  we  had  the  babies' 
needs  taken  care  of  and  put  them  to  bed.  Before  long,  we  were  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  water  in  the  nearby  creek  as  it  rippled  over  the  rocks  on  its 
way  down  to  the  sea. 

Soon  after  midnight,  I  was  aroused  from  sleep.  "Someone  is  in  the 
house,"  Grady  said.  "I  hear  the  springs  on  the  bed  across  the  hall 
rattling."  They  were  the  old-time  open  coil  springs  and  were  very  noisy. 

"Let's  fasten  the  thumb  bolt  on  our  bedroom  door  'til  morning,  and 
then  we  can  see  about  it,"  I  said  with  a  shaky  voice. 

"No,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink  until  I  investigate,"  he  answered.  "But  what 
can  we  do?"  I  asked. 

We  never  kept  a  gun  or  other  effective  defense  weapons.  We  couldn't 
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call  the  police,  for  there  was  no  telephone  within  seventeen  miles,  and  no 
police  officers  within  the  area.  We  couldn't  notify  the  neighbors  for  there 
were  none  in  sight  or  within  hearing.  Dr.  Graham  and  his  daughter's 
family  (Freemans),  and  a  Ferguson  family  lived  around  the  mountain 
curve  out  of  hearing.  So  there  was  no  available  help. 

"You  take  the  flashlight  and  I'll  take  the  iron  poker,  and  we  will 
search  the  house,"  Grady  said. 

Lawdy-me!  Was  I  scared!!!  Who  was  in  that  room,  I  wondered.  Maybe 
there  were  several  criminals!  And  what  were  they  doing  there?  Before 
going  away,  we  had  driven  a  little  nail  above  the  lower  sash  of  each 
window  to  keep  it  from  being  raised  from  the  outside.  We  thought. 

Reluctantly,  I  —  quaking  in  my  "boots"  —  took  the  flashlight.  He 
took  the  poker,  and  we  cautiously  set  out  on  our  search  of  the  house, 
beginning  with  the  bedroom  across  the  hall.  As  we  were  crossing  the  hall, 
we  heard  what  sounded  like  footsteps  hurrying  down  the  long  flight  of 
cement  steps  leading  to  the  road.  When  we  entered  the  room,  we  saw  a 
bent  nail  on  the  floor  under  the  window  and  the  window  partly  raised. 
But  no  one  was  there. 

Obviously,  someone  came  during  our  absence,  found  the  house 
unoccupied  and,  needing  a  place  to  sleep,  pried  the  window  open  and  had 
been  sleeping  there  while  we  were  away.  Probably  he  was  already  asleep 
when  we  arrived  late  that  night  and  didn't  know  of  our  presence  until 
Grady  began  stirring  and  getting  ready  to  investigate  the  reason  for  the 
squeaky  springs.  It  was  summer,  so  the  person  had  slept  on  top  of  the 
spread,  leaving  little  or  no  evidence  that  the  bed  had  been  slept  on.  We 
finished  our  search  and  were  greatly  relieved  that  we  did  not  encounter 
the  intruder! 

The  Walters  Dam  was  being  built  over  in  east  Tennessee  and  we 
frequently  saw  Mexican  laborers  passing  along  the  road  below  the  house, 
going  to  and  from  work  on  the  dam.  So  it  could  have  been  one  or  more  of 
them  using  the  parsonage  bedroom  during  our  absence. 

We  were  most  grateful  that  it  didn't  happen  again. 
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The  Preacher's  Family 
Moves  Across  The  Mountains 


FROM  SHADY  GROVE  (Jonathan  Valley),  we  moved  to  Fines  Creek, 
several  miles  across  the  mountain,  in  the  fall  of  1928. 

Conference  met  in  November,  then,  a  very  cold  time  to  move.  The 
parsonage,  a  frame  building,  had  five  rooms,  without  a  telephone  or 
electricity.  Our  water  supply  came  from  a  mountain  in  the  pasture  back  of 
the  parsonage,  with  a  small  stream  running  through  the  pipe  continuous- 
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In  the  Valley  of  Cataloochee,  gnarled  by  the  winds,  a  lone  apple 
tree  stands  like  a  sentinel  in  the  pasture. 


ly,  and  emptying  into  an  old  sink  in  the  kitchen;  we  were  concerned  that  it 
was  partly  surface  water.  The  house  wasn't  insulated,  and  one  felt, 
almost,  that  there  was  only  a  barbed  wire  fence  between  us  and  the  North 
Pole.  Our  heat  was  from  a  fireplace  in  one  bedroom,  and  a  thin  trash 
burner  in  the  second  bedroom.  There  was  no  living  room  or  study. 

From  the  start,  in  order  to  have  any  heat  in  the  house,  Grady  had  to  go 
out  on  the  cemetery  hillside  and  cut  green  saplings,  drag  them  around  up 
the  hill  to  the  back  of  the  parsonage  where  he  cut  them  into  the  right 
lengths  for  the  fireplace  and  heater.  The  cookstove  was  a  wood  burning 
one,  so  keeping  the  fuel  for  warmth  and  cooking  was  a  never-ending 
struggle.  The  side  door  of  the  stove  for  cleaning  was  so  situated  in  a  close 
corner  that  it  was  difficult  to  rake  out  the  soot,  which  resulted  in  our 
being  "smoked  out"  ever  and  anon. 

I  well  remember  the  day  we  moved"  to  Fines  Creek.  It  was  a  cold, 
blustery  day  that  Grady,  Doris  (not  yet  two  years  old),  and  I  arrived  at  the 
parsonage.  Mrs.  Etta  Noland  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  D.  Reeves 
Noland,  were  there  preparing  a  hot  tasty  lunch  for  us.  These  two  were 
fine  Christian  women,  staunch  supporters  of  their  church  and  minister's 
family. 

In  those  early  days,  the  highway  1-40  had  not  been  built.  In  order  to 
reach  Fines  Creek,  one  had  to  go  many  miles  in  a  round-about  way,  over 
the  mountain,  traveling  on  a  mostly  dirt  road.  Today,  one  traveling  on 
1-40  to  Knoxville  can  see  the  sign  "Fines  Creek"  a  few  miles  after  he 
starts  up  the  grade;  Fines  Creek  is  only  a  few  miles  off  the  highway. 

There  were  seven  widely  scattered  churches  on  the  charge:  Fines 
Creek,  Palmer's  Chapel  (Cataloochee),  Laurel  Hill,  Pine  Grove,  Wilkins, 
'Possum  College,  and  a  seventh  one  which  I  don't  remember.  The  Sunday 
school  superintendents  were:  Fines  Creek,  Roy  Rodgers;  Palmer's 
Chapel,  Miss  Magola  Caldwell;  Laurel  Hill,  Mrs.  Foy  Green;  Pine  Grove, 
J.W.  Ledford;  Wilkins,  Harley  Rathbone.  I  don't  remember  the  one  at 
'Possum  College. 

The  fartherest  church  (Palmer's  Chapel)  was  thirty-two  miles  from 
the  parsonage,  over  a  dirt  road  leading  over  the  mountains,  down  into 
Cataloochee,  in  the  Great  Smokies.  Grady  went  to  this  church  once  a 
month.  On  the  Sundays  he  had  services  there  he  usually  spent  the  whole 
day  visiting  throughout  the  community  and  doing  all  that  he  could  while 
there. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  quite  late  coming  home,  I  would  become 
concerned  about  him.  There  was  a  big,  two-story  house  right  on  the  road 
not  far  from  the  church  where,  it  was  said,  outlaws  from  Tennessee  hid 
out  from  the  law.  When  Grady  was  unusually  late,  my  imagination 
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sometimes  was  blown  out  of  proportion.  "Suppose,"  I  thought,  "those 
outlaws  didn't  like  having  a  minister  coming  into  their  territory,  their 
refuge?  And  suppose  they  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  did  him  harm?" 
It  wasn't  a  comfortable  feeling  for  a  young  wife  and  mother  of  two  babies 
with  no  telephone  and  no  near  neighbors  who  could  give  her  reassurance 
and  help. 

The  last  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  year  for  the  whole  charge  was 
held  in  the  church  in  Cataloochee.  By  then,  the  government  had 
designated  the  whole  area  as  a  part  of  the  Great  Smokies  National  Park. 
The  church  was  no  longer  to  serve  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  people.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  people  had  to  move  out  of  the  area  and  find  homes 
elsewhere.  They  were  allowed  to  return  to  Palmer's  Chapel  for  weddings, 
funerals,  home-comings  and  such,  but  not  as  a  place  of  worship.  The 
government  put  a  good  roof  on  the  church,  kept  it  painted  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

All  the  stills  were  destroyed  and  many  of  the  operators  jailed. 

On  the  way  to  the  last  quarterly  meeting  that  Sunday,  Grady  said  to 
his  Presiding  Elder  (they  are  called  District  Superintendents  now):  "Dr. 
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Pickens,  when  you  call  the  roll  of  the  stewards  today,  don't  ask  where  the 
absent  ones  are,  for  some  of  them  are  in  jail  for  operating  stills."  Very  few 
of  these  people  drank  the  product  of  their  stills.  They  made  it  to  sell, 
saying  that  they  were  so  isolated  that  they  had  no  other  possible  way  to 
earn  money.  We  were  glad  we  didn't  have  to  be  the  judge  in  this  matter. 

It  was  such  an  ordeal  to  drive  over  the  mountains  into  Waynesville 
from  Cataloochee,  it  was  said  that  they  could  do  it  only  when  it  rained. 

"Why  is  this  the  case?"  I  asked  them. 

"Because  the  roads  are  so  deep  in  mud,  the  teams  can't  pull  the 
wagons  over  them.  The  rains  wash  out  the  ruts  to  the  rock  bed,  making  it 
possible  for  the  wagons  to  travel,"  they  explained. 

As  I  remember,  there  were  few,  if  any,  cars  in  Cataloochee.  Grady  was 
the  last  to  be  appointed  as  pastor  of  Palmer's  Chapel. 

Recently,  I  took  a  trip  back  to  that  little  church,  after  having  been 
away  for  over  fifty  years.  I  wanted  to  see  what  changes  had  been  made  in 
that  long  time.  My  daughter,  Ouida,  and  her  husband  Jim  Shelton,  were 
with  me.  I  kept  wondering  as  we  rode  along  through  that  gorgeous 
territory:  "Where  is  each  of  the  families  who  had  to  move  out  of  these 
lovely  mountains?  Did  they  find  happiness,  contentment,  and  fulfillment 
in  a  new  area  after  being  uprooted  from  the  soil  where  their  forefathers 
had  lived  from  time  immemorial,  and  where  they  and  their  children  had 
been  born?"  But  life  goes  on.  Sometimes  with  drastic,  heart-rending 
changes. 

As  Jim  drove  over  the  mountain,  I  noticed  that  it  was  the  same  road 
over  which  Grady  traveled.  There  was  no  change  that  I  could  tell.  We 
descended  into  the  valley,  and  I  kept  looking  to  the  right  of  the  road  for 
Palmer's  Chapel.  Although  I  had  been  to  the  church  only  once  (over  fifty 
years  ago),  I  remembered  that  the  road  approached  the  church  from  the 
left  side.  We  came  to  the  end  of  the  road;  there  was  a  fence  with  a  gate 
that  blocked  our  way. 

"We  have  missed  it  somewhere,"  I  said.  So  we  turned  to  go  back. 

Soon  I  looked  across  the  meadow  to  our  right  —  "There  it  is!"  I 
exclaimed.  The  government  had  put  a  fence  around  the  church,  enclosing 
a  sizable  area;  so  the  main  road  veered  to  the  right  of  the  church  instead 
of  the  left  as  I  remembered. 

We  parked  just  off  the  road,  crawled  under  the  fence  and  walked 
across  the  meadow  to  the  church.  I  looked  to  the  other  side  of  the 
building,  and  there  was  the  little  road  as  I  had  remembered,  now  in  little 
use. 

It  was  with  some  awe  that  I  entered  the  church.  There  were  the  same 
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pews,  the  same  little  pulpit  behind  which  Grady  stood  and  preached  so 
many,  many  years  ago.  Memories  flooded  my  being.  Grady  had  been  dead 
over  two  years  at  that  time,  but  in  my  memory,  I  was  there,  again, 
listening.  I  could  hear  the  little  congregation  singing,  with  much  feeling, 
the  powerful  old  hymns  of  the  church.  I  could  hear  him  again  telling  "the 
old,  old  story."  I  imagined  the  majestic  mountain  coves  and  the  valley  still 
echoed  the  dynamic  messages  which  he  proclaimed. 

There  was  sadness  mingled  with  gladness,  for  I  knew  that  "in  Scenes 
of  Glory,  as  he  sings  the  New,  New  song,  'twill  be  the  old,  old  Story  that 
he  has  loved  so  long." 
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Death  Takes 


No  Holiday 

THE  WINTERS  WERE  rough  and  long  back  in  Haywood  County  in  the 
late  '20's  and  early  '30's.  The  roads,  none  in  that  area  paved,  were  icy  or 
muddy  all  winter.  Grady  wore  out  sets  of  chains  and  kept  patching  the 
best  sets  with  pieces  of  worn  out  ones,  over  and  over  as  long  as  they  were 
worth  patching.  The  ordeal  of  keeping  adequate  chains  on  the  tires  didn't 
stop  him  from  visiting  those  who  needed  him. 

There  was  much  sickness  and  too  many  deaths,  especially  among  the 
aged  and  the  very  young.  Ministers  of  other  denominations  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  seldom  coming  into  the  area  except  to 
preach  on  Sundays.  Since  he  was  the  only  preacher  living  there,  Grady 
was  expected  to  conduct  many  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  were  of  other 
denominations,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  church  members. 

One  funeral,  especially,  stands  out  in  my  memory.  It  was  for  a  young 
man  of  another  denomination.  The  fury  of  winter  was  on  the  land.  The 
day  started  out  gray  with  snow,  driving  sleet  and  strong  wind,  just  as  if  it 
were  blowing  down  out  of  Siberia. 

Someone  had  come  to  the  parsonage  to  ask  Grady  to  go  up  on  the 
mountainside  that  afternoon  to  conduct  the  graveside  service. 

"This  is  no  sort  of  day  to  be  out,"  I  said  to  Grady.  The  very  thought  of 
his  chances  to  endure  a  few  hours  in  such  blizzard-like  weather  really 
frightened  me. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  why  can't  the  funeral  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow  when  the  weather  may  be  better?  and,  besides,  why  can't  his 
own  pastor  come  for  the  service?" 

I  was  like  a  drowning  man  grasping  for  a  straw. 

"There  is  no  telephone  within  seventeen  miles,  you  know,"  Grady 
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replied.  "And  they  cannot  get  in  touch  with  the  man's  pastor.  It  is  a  raw 
day,  I  admit,  but  'death  takes  no  holiday',"Grady  responded  as  he 
continued  his  preparation  for  going  out. 

He  bundled  up  in  whatever  clothing  he  could  find,  topping  it  with  a 
heavy  overcoat  with  a  zipped-in  lining.  He  was  wearing  his  leather  boots, 
laced  to  the  knees,  and  a  warm  cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears. 

After  seeing  that  his  patched  chains  were  secured  on  the  tires,  he  set 
out  for  the  grave  site  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  some  distance  away. 
The  snow  and  the  chisel-like,  cutting  sleet  were  now  coming  down  with  a 
vengeance,  making  the  day  even  darker,  as  if  night  were  drawing  near. 
From  time  to  time  the  motor  smoked  as  the  car  chug-chugged  up  the 
steep  grade.  He  would  stop,  pack  the  motor  with  a  snow-sleet  mixture  to 
cool  it,  scrape  the  windshield,  (the  wiper  was  of  almost  no  use  in  trying  to 
remove  the  frozen  fluff),  go  a  short  distance  farther,  then  repeat  the 
performance.  This  continued  all  the  way  to  the  grave  site. 

When  Grady  arrived  at  the  cemetery,  the  grave  diggers  were  still 
working.  The  earth  was  frozen  pretty  deep  down  and  they  had  built  a  fire 
to  thaw  the  earth  enough  for  them  to  dig  down  a  little;  then,  another  fire 
was  arranged  on  the  site  for  them  to  dig  deeper.  This  went  on  for 
sometime  —  build  a  fire,  dig  as  far  as  possible,  another  fire,  dig  again, 
until  the  grave  was  finally  the  depth  and  the  right  size  for  the  vault. 
During  this  time,  those  waiting  were  stomping  their  feet,  pacing  about 
over  the  area,  trying  to  keep  from  freezing. 

There,  under  the  ever-darkening  gray  sky,  amid  the  continuous 
beating  down  of  snow  and  sleet,  with  only  the  funeral  director,  the  grave 
diggers,  and  one  or  two  relatives  who  dared  to  venture  out,  Grady 
conducted  the  final  rites. 

When  the  last  shovel  of  dirt  was  tossed  in,  a  relative  took  a  snuff  can 
from  his  pocket,  fumbled  down  inside  it  among  dried  peach  leaves  (we 
always  wondered  why  peach  leaves  were  used  for  this  back  in  the  hills) 
and  took  out  a  quarter  to  pay  the  preacher  for  his  services.  Grady  never 
accepted  pay  for  such  services. 

Back  at  the  parsonage,  I  was  much  concerned  about  Grady,  fearful 
that  being  out  on  such  a  day  for  so  long  a  time,  he  might  die  of 
pneumonia.  As  soon  as  he  returned,  he  removed  his  boots  and  socks, 
filled  a  tub  with  cold  water  in  which  he  soaked  his  feet  and  legs  as  far  up  as 
the  water  would  reach.  After  this  treatment,  he  didn't  have  even  a  cold,  to 
say  nothing  about  flu  or  pneumonia. 
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Was  It  A  Man 
Or  A  Spirit? 

ON  A  RECENT  trip  to  the  mountains,  a  former  member  of  Fines  Creek 
Church  told  me  about  a  childhood  experience  that  involves  a  mystery 
which  was  never  solved.  At  the  time  when  we  were  on  Fines  Creek,  the 
person  who  related  the  story  to  me  was  Mrs.  D.  Reeves  Noland.  Since  her 
husband's  death  she  married  a  Mr.  DuBois  and  now  lives  in  Waynesville. 

As  a  child  her  name  was  Lucile  Ferguson,  the  daughter  of  Zeb 
Ferguson  on  upper  Fines  Creek,  far  back  in  the  mountains  of  Haywood 
County. 

"It  all  began  early  in  the  fall,  one  year,"  she  said.  "There  was  a  voice 
which  came  from  far  across  the  mountain.  'Hello,  Zeb,  hello-o-o-o-a',  and 
it  echoed  down  into  the  coves  and  the  valley.  From  early  morning  'til 
dark,  every  day,  the  strange  voice  was  heard  at  intervals.  No  one  knew 
where  it  came  from;  no  one  remembered  ever  hearing  the  voice  before 
and  could  not  possibly  identify  it.  Those  in  that  part  of  the  mountains  had 
always  lived  there,  and  each  one  knew  all  the  neighbors  far  around.  Yet, 
the  voice  could  not  be  recognized. 

"When  my  father  stepped  out  of  the  house  to  feed  the  stock  or  went  to 
the  pasture  to  look  after  the  beef  cattle,"  continued  Lucile,  "he  was  met 
with  the  same  weird  greeting  —  'Hello,  Zeb,  hell-o-o-O-O-ooo!" 

It  was  my  older  brother's  responsibility  to  get  up  just  before  day  and 
build  a  fire  in  our  cookstove  so  my  mother  could  cook  breakfast  for  the 
family.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  started  billowing  out  of  the  chimney,  the 
voice  began  it's  ghostly  greeting.  As  a  child,  I  lay  in  bed  listening;  cold 
chills  tingled  my  spine.  I  wondered  whether  to  get  up  or  to  cover  up  my 
head  and  stay  in  bed. 

"My  father  had  a  store  at  the  cross-roads,  a  short  distance  from  the 
house.  As  he  went  to  open  the  store  each  morning,  it  came  again,  'hello, 
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Zeb!  Hell-o-o-O-O-o-o,  hell-o-o-O-O-o-o!",  the  strange  voice  richochet- 
ing  from  the  mountain  sides,  the  echo  finally  dying  away,  with  a  weak 
'hello'  off  at  a  distance.  When  the  snows  of  winter  came,  we  thought  the 
thing  would  end,  for  often  the  storms  made  it  unfit  for  anyone  to  be  out. 
However,  the  greetings  continued. 

"Old  Dr.  Blair,  who  knew  everyone  in  those  hills,  and  delivered  most 
of  their  babies,  came  to  our  home  to  listen  to  the  voice  and  see  if  he  could 
identify  it;  but  he  was  as  baffled  as  the  rest  of  us.  If  my  father  was  ever 
frightened  or  disturbed,  or  felt  threatened  by  it,  he  never  let  on. 

"So  it  was  heard  all  through  the  day  whenever  anyone  stirred  from 
the  house  —  until  late  spring.  It  suddenly  stopped,  never  to  be  heard 
again. 

"To  this  day,"  Lucile  concluded,  "we  do  not  know  who  it  was  or  what 
his  motive  was.  We  keep  wondering.  Was  it  a  man  or  a  spirit?" 
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/  Will  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes 
Unto  The  Hills 

ON  THE  REMOTE  Fines  Creek  Charge,  we  had  two  small  children. 
Doris  wasn't  quite  two  years  old  when  we  moved  there  in  November,  and 
our  son  arrived  in  January.  As  a  minister's  wife,  I  stayed  in  the 
background  in  those  early  days.  My  husband  was  the  minister;  my  role,  as 
I  saw  it,  was  to  care  for  the  babies  and  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  for 
him  to  come  home  to  after  a  hard  day  back  in  those  hills,  looking  after  his 
flock.  Later,  when  the  children  were  older,  I  nearly  always  taught  a 
Sunday  School  class  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  other  areas  of  church 
work.  But  not  then. 

My  days  were  filled  with  cooking  simple  meals  and  mixing  baby 
formulas.  One  at  a  time  —  we  had  no  refrigeration  —  so  I  couldn't 
prepare  even  a  day's  supply  and  keep  it  fresh.  There  were  scads  of  diapers 
to  be  washed.  No  laundry  was  near,  I  had  no  wash  tubs  or  scrub  boards 
— no  washer  or  dryer.  We  couldn't  have  bought  them  even  if  there  had 
been  electricity  with  which  to  operate  them.  There  were  no  such  items  as 
"Luvs,"  "Huggies,"  or  "Pampers".  Again,  I  couldn't  have  afforded  them  if 
there  had  been.  So  I  had  to  depend  on  the  old  faithful  Bird's  Eye  diapers 
—  a  wash  and  wear,  wash  and  wear  thing. 

To  put  out  a  washing,  I  had  to  collect  enough  water,  heat  it  in  kettles 
and  pots  on  the  wood  burning  stove,  then  scrub  away!  What  a  job! 
Occasionally,  we  took  a  load  of  clothing  into  Waynesville  to  the  laundry 
when  we  had  a  trip  into  town  —  twenty  miles  away  —  then  pick  them  up 
when  we  were  there  again.  My  husband  did  take  his  white  shirts  to  the 
laundry,  always  keeping  enough  on  hand  to  see  him  through  until  he 
could  pick  them  up  on  the  next  trip. 

When  the  roads  were  passable,  he  was  traveling  over  those  hills, 
visiting  the  sick,  the  shut-ins,  helping  those  with  problems,  performing 
weddings,  conducting  funerals,  and  filling  his  appointments  on  Sundays. 
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Seven  churches  covered  a  lot  of  mountain  territory. 

On  very  bad  days  and  in  the  evenings,  he  studied  and  prepared 
sermons.  Several  sets  of  car  chains  were  worn  out  on  those  unpaved 
roads. 

Of  course,  his  busy  schedule  left  me  at  home  with  only  two  babies  as 
companions  during  most  of  the  daylight  hours.  Being  a  full-time  chief 
cook  and  bottle  washer,  laundress,  nurse,  story-teller,  and  other  things 
required  to  keep  the  household  in  operation  didn't  do  too  much  to 
stimulate  the  mind.  Usually  many  weeks  went  by  without  my  seeing  —  or 
talking  with  —  any  adult  aside  from  my  husband,  who  had  to  be  away  so 
much.  Remember  there  was  no  TV,  radio,  or  telephone.  The  library  was 
too  far  away  for  me  to  borrow  books  and  return  them  before  the 
expiration  dates,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  pay  the  fines  for  overdue  books! 
Interesting  books  in  the  local  high  school  library  were  extremely  few,  but 
I  did  find  a  few  of  some  interest,  which  I  read.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
budget  for  magazines. 


"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my 
help." 
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Although  I  loved  looking  after  my  little  family,  I  deeply  felt  the  need 
for  more  mental  stimulation,  inspiration,  and  challenge.  When  the 
routine  pressed  in  upon  me  and  I  desperately  needed  a  breather  —  and 
my  husband  could  be  with  the  babies  for  a  short  time  —  I'd  leave  the 
house  and  walk  out  back  of  the  parsonage  through  the  pasture,  and  up  to 
the  top  of  a  little  mountain.  From  its  crest,  I  could  see  a  panorama  of 
mountains  out  before  me.  Silently,  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  God's  majestic 
handiwork,  meditating  and  waiting  for  Him  to  reinvigorate  my  spirit.  "I 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  which  cometh  my  help.  My  help 
cometh  from  the  Lord  which  made  heaven  and  earth"  (Ps.  121:1,2).  "In 
quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength"  (Isaiah  40:31). 

I  think  He  fully  understood.  After  a  period  of  meditation  and 
awareness  of  His  Presence,  I  was  strengthened  and  inspired  to  go  back 
down  to  our  little  mountain  parsonage  and  resume  with  enthusiasm  the 
mundane  task  of  caring  for  my  family. 

My  minister-husband  never  knew  how  I  felt  on  these  rare  occasions.  I 
didn't  want  him  to  know;  for  I,  too,  was  committed  and  never  once 
wanted  to  turn  back.  Even  with  the  occasional  pressing  need  to  get  away 
and  be  alone  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  I  was  filling  a  role  most  satisfying 
to  me;  I  was  where  I  wanted  to  be.  I  would  not  have  swapped  places  with 
theFirstLadyof  any  land. 

I  was  happier  than  a  Queen  on  her  Throne. 
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Adam,  Where  Art  Thou? 


SOON  AFTER  WE  moved  to  Fines  Creek,  we  were  told  about  a  minister 
who  came  there  during  World  War  One,  many,  many  years  prior  to  that 
time.  His  name  was  Reverend  Horace  Rabb  (not  his  real  name).  From 
the  way  he  conducted  himself,  performed  the  services  as  pastor  in  the 
community,  and  the  quality  of  the  sermons  he  preached,  the  members  of 
the  churches  felt  strongly  that  the  Lord  had  not  called  him  to  preach. 
They  thought  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  chosen  the  ministry 
to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the  military  service. 

One  Sunday  service  went  like  this:  using  a  very  simple  form  of 
worship,  he  announced  a  hymn,  followed  by  a  prayer,  then  another  hymn. 
After  a  few  announcements,  came  the  sermon.  Rev.  Rabb  took  as  his  text 
that  morning,  "Adam,  Where  Art  Thou?"  There  he  stood  before  the 
waiting  congregation.  After  pausing  briefly,  he  repeated,  "Adam,  where 
art  thou?"  For  the  life  of  him,  Brother  Rabb  couldn't  think  of  what  came 
next!  In  frustration,  he  got  down  behind  the  pulpit,  peeping  around  it 
now  and  then,  obviously  hoping  the  congregation  would  get  up  and  leave 
—  repeating  at  intervals,  "Adam,  Where  Art  Thou?" 

Seeing  that  his  audience  continued  to  hang  in  there,  he  said,  "Let 
everyone  bow  his  head  and  close  his  eyes  while  we  pray."  While  eyes  were 
closed  and  heads  were  bowed,  Brother  Rabb  slipped  out  of  the  church  and 
went  home.  Another  time  during  a  night  service,  they  said  he  slipped  out 
of  the  church  during  a  prayer  and  crawled  under  a  wagon  in  which 
worshippers  had  come  to  church.  Buggies  and  wagons  were  the  usual 
conveyances  in  those  days.  The  family  who  came  in  the  wagon,  not 
knowing  that  their  preacher  was  underneath,  drove  from  the  grounds 
leaving  him  there. 

Needless  to  say,  Preacher  Rabb  didn't  stay  in  the  community  long.  He 
did  stay  long  enough,  however,  to  perform  one  more  service.  Back  in  the 
hills  in  that  day,  when  someone  in  the  community  died,  it  was  customary 
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"Adam,  where  art  thou?" 


to  toll  the  church  bell.  Without  telephones  or  other  means  of  communica- 
tion, that  was  the  best  method  of  notifying  the  mountain  folk  of  a  death. 
One  evening  about  dusk  the  church  bell  began  to  toll,  keeping  up  the 
doleful  sound  for  quite  some  time.  Here  came  the  folk  from  up  in  the 
coves,  the  valley,  the  mountain  sides.  All  who  heard  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
came,  wondering  and  speculating  as  to  just  who  of  their  friends  may  have 
died.  As  they  reached  the  church,  almost  out  of  breath,  they  asked  the 
preacher,  "Who  has  died?  Tell  us,  who  is  dead?"  Loudly,  and  with  great 
emphasis,  he  replied,  "You  are  —  all  of  you!  The  whole  community  is 
dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sin!!" 

One  can  imagine  those  weary  travelers,  muttering  the  unkind 
thoughts  they  had  for  their  pastor  as  they  trudged  their  way  back  to  their 
homes. 
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Standing  Within  The  Shadow, 
Watching  Over  His  Own 

WHEN  WE  MOVED  to  Fines  Creek  in  the  fall  of  1928,  we  were 
expecting  our  second  child  around  the  middle  of  January.  Before  moving, 
we  had  been  nearer  to  Waynesville.  Our  family  doctor  was  Dr.  Sam 
Stringfield.  His  grandfather  had  been  a  Methodist  Circuit  Rider  back  in 
those  mountains,  and  Dr.  Sam  had  an  especially  warm  feeling  for  young 
mountain  preachers. 

After  moving  farther  back  in  the  hills,  I  continued  going  to  him  for 
prenatal  care.  However,  since  we  were  so  far  out  —  twenty  miles  from 
the  hospital  over  mostly  dirt  roads  —  I  decided  that  I  would  stay  at  home 
for  the  delivery.  Our  first  child,  then  not  quite  two  years  old,  was  born  in 
the  Hamlet  hospital;  the  ordeal  had  been  long  and  difficult. 

"This  time  will  be  different,  and  I  think  I  will  stay  at  home,"  I  said  to 
Grady.  "I  should  get  along  fine.  And  besides  that,  we  may  not  have  time  to 
reach  the  hospital  when  the  signal  comes  that  the  time  is  at  hand.  Didn't 
my  mother  andyour  mother  have  their  large  families  staying  at  home?  So 
did  all  the  women  all  over  these  hills."  So  we  decided  to  stay  home. 

Grady  spoke  to  Dr.  Blair  (as  we  will  call  him),  who  lived  out  of  sight 
around  the  mountain,  about  the  delivery,  and  he  agreed  to  be  on  hand. 
Still,  he  said  nothing  about  keeping  a  check  up  on  me  to  see  that  all  was 
well,  which  caused  us  some  apprehension. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  baby  was  due,  Grady  was  to  attend  a  district 
church  meeting  in  Waynesville.  Since  he  did  not  want  to  leave  me  alone 
for  the  day,  so  near  the  time  we  expected  the  new  arrival,  he  asked  two  of 
our  church  women  to  spend  the  day  with  me.  During  their  visit  our 
conversation  quite  normally  got  around  to  the  new  arrival,  etc.  I  told 
them  we  had  decided  to  stay  at  home  and  have  Dr.  Blair  delivery  the  baby. 

"I  will  tell  you  something  about  Dr.  Blair's  procedure  at  such  a  time," 
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said  one  of  the  women.  The  other  joined  in,  both  telling  of  their 
experiences  and  that  of  the  other  women  in  the  area.  "When  the  time 
comes,  Dr.  Blair  gives  the  patient  pepper  tea,  then  sits  around  and  lets 
nature  take  its  course."  As  they  continued  to  describe  Dr.  Blair's  methods, 
the  more  doubtful  I  became  of  our  wisdom  in  staying  in  an  isolated  hill 
country  at  such  a  critical  time.  Just  suppose  something  did  go  wrong  and 
this  doctor  couldn't  handle  it?  There  would  be  no  other  upon  whom  we 
could  rely,  no  hospital  facilities  or  other  doctors  near. 

When  we  went  back  into  Waynesville  for  my  next  check-up,  Grady 
told  Dr.  Stringfield  just  what  the  women  told  me  about  Dr.  Blair's 
method  of  handling  such  cases.  "Don't  you  dare  stay  at  Fines  Creek,  but 
bring  your  wife  to  the  hospital  when  she  feels  the  first  pains,"  he  said.  It 
wasn't  hard  for  him  to  convince  us,  so  we  decided  to  do  as  he  said. 

Soon  "Old  Man  Winter"  was  spreading  ice  and  snow  over  those  hills, 
making  travel  hazardous,  and  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  seek  the  warmth 
of  shelter,  unless  they  just  had  to  be  outside  for  short  periods  of  time.  Of 
course,  the  minister's  work  went  on,  visiting  the  sick,  the  shut-ins  of  the 
seven  church  communities,  and  filling  his  appointments  on  Sundays. 

Several  days  before  the  baby  was  due,  my  mother  (who  was  teaching) 
came  up  from  McCormick,  S.C.,  to  be  with  us  for  awhile.  By  now,  winter 
had  tightened  its  grip  with  a  vengeance.  I've  wondered  if  it  weren't  pretty 
hard  for  her,  coming  from  South  Carolina,  just  north  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  to 
keep  warm  in  the  mountains,  going  to  bed  between  icy  sheets  at  night. 
There,  we  waited  for  the  signal  to  start  to  the  hospital. 

Along  about  suppertime  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  a  different 
feeling  came  over  me.  "Could  this  almost  painful  pang  be  the  start  of 
what  we'd  been  expecting?  I'll  wait  awhile  and  see  before  I  say  anything," 
I  thought.  Before  long,  it  came  again  —  more  intense  —  and  I  knew  for 
sure  it  was  the  real  thing.  I  had  already  packed  my  bag  so  as  to  lose  no 
time. 

After  we  had  eaten,  I  announced,  "I  think  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  head 
over  the  mountain  to  the  hospital."  So  we  hurriedly  got  things  together, 
bundled  up  our  two-year-old  daughter  for  warmth  —  there  was  no  heat  in 
the  cars,  then  —  and  headed  for  Waynesville.  As  we  traveled  those 
twenty  miles  with  the  pain  recurring  ever  and  anon,  I  kept  hoping  that 
we  would  reach  the  hospital  in  time.  The  dirt  roads  were  narrow,  curvy, 
rutty,  and  frozen,  so  travel  was  slow. 

As  we  reached  the  hospital,  the  pains  had  eased  up  a  little.  Since  I 
didn't  expect  the  baby  until  the  next  day,  I  thought  there  was  no  need  for 
Grady  and  my  mother  to  remain  with  me.  "Take  Doris  back  home  and 
put  her  to  bed,"  I  said,  "and  come  back  in  the  morning."  I  thought  they 
would  return  before  much  happened  on  the  morrow. 
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Soon  after  they  left,  however,  the  pains  began  coming  closer. 
Probably  the  ride  over  the  rugged  mountain  road  that  night  influenced 
our  son  to  start  his  journey  into  the  New  World  without  further  delay,  for 
the  pains  began  recurring  in  rapid  order.  The  ordeal  was  unusually  rough 
and  agonizing,  but  shortly  before  midnight,  with  the  help  of  instruments, 
our  son  arrived. 

Imagine  the  happy  surprise  for  my  husband  and  mother  when  they 
arrived  the  following  morning  to  find  that  the  ordeal  was  over.  Now,  we 
had  half  our  family  —  a  girl  and  a  boy!  What  joy  was  ours!  In  less  than 
four  more  years,  we  were  to  have  one  more  daughter  and  one  more  son, 
completing  our  family. 

When  Grady  arrived  that  morning,  Dr.  Stringfield  said  to  him:  "It  is 
most  fortunate  that  you  brought  your  wife  to  the  hospital.  It  was  such  a 
difficult  delivery,  if  you  had  stayed  at  Fines  Creek,  you  would  certainly 
have  lost  the  baby,  and  your  wife  very  likely  would  have  died,  too." 

For  a  few  days  my  family  continued  to  go  to  the  hospital.  One  day,  I 
noticed  that  Doris  had  taken  a  cold.  "Don't  come  back  tomorrow,"  I  said. 
"Keep  Doris  at  home  a  day  or  so  and  doctor  the  cold.  When  she's  better, 
come  back  again." 

About  this  time,  my  mother,  who  had  hired  a  substitute  to  teach  while 
she  was  away,  decided  to  go  home.  "Since  you  are  doing  well,  and  Grady 
and  Doris  can  get  along  without  me,  I'd  better  get  back  to  my  job,"  she 
said  to  me.  This  left  Grady  and  Doris  alone. 

I  thought  nothing  about  their  absence  at  the  hospital  the  next  day  — 
and  the  next.  But  I  felt  sure  they  would  be  back  after  that.  When  they 
didn't  show  up,  I  began  to  feel  concerned.  The  following  day  they  still 
hadn't  come,  and  I  had  no  message  from  them  in  the  mail.  My 
imagination  became  active  in  a  frightful  way.  I  lay  there  and,  in  my  mind  I 
went  back  down  to  that  shell  of  a  parsonage  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  Warmth  for  the  house  and  fuel  for  cooking  depended  entirely 
upon  Grady's  getting  out  on  the  hillside  and  cutting  down  saplings, 
dragging  them  around  up  the  hill  and  cutting  them  up  into  the  right  sizes 
for  the  stove  and  heater.  If  Doris  had  flu,  he  would  have  to  go  out  and 
leave  her  alone  in  order  to  do  this.  If  he  too,  took  flu,  there  would  be  no 
heat  or  food  for  them.  He  couldn't  possibly  face  the  frigid  winter  air  if  he 
were  ill.  Without  a  fire  in  the  bedroom  heater,  that  shell  of  a  house  would 
be  quite  frigid  within  an  hour!  Liquid  often  froze  in  containers  during  our 
winter  nights.  There  was  no  telephone  to  call  for  help  (the  nearest  one 
was  17  miles  away).  How  long  would  the  two  of  them  last  —  without 
food,  warmth,  or  medication?  How  would  anyone  know  of  their  plight 
until  it  was  too  late?  In  those  days  there  were  almost  no  visits  to  the 
parsonage  unless  one  needed  the  minister. 
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Back  then,  new  mothers  were  kept  in  the  hospital  for  two  weeks,  and 
not  allowed  to  sit  up  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. 

When  they  didn't  come  the  next  day,  the  next  and  the  next,  on 
through  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  no  word  came  from  them,  I  knew 
something  was  dead  wrong  —  otherwise,  Grady  would  have  written.  I 
was  frantic.  I  had  the  nurses  elevate  the  head  of  my  bed  so  I  could  watch 
the  driveway  where  they  would  enter  coming  from  Fines  Creek.  They 
didn't  appear.  From  morning  'til  night  I  watched.  I  was  helpless  to  do 
anything  about  it  but  pray.  "Dear  Lord,"  I  silently  prayed,  "Please  take 
care  of  my  little  family  down  on  that  mountain  creek.  You  know  what 
their  condition  is.  I  can't  reach  them.  You  can.  There's  something  bad 
wrong,  Lord;  you  know  what  it  is.  Please  go  to  their  rescue." 

I  quietly  "stormed  the  gates  of  Heaven",  agonizing,  trying  to  hold  on 
tenaciously  to  my  faith  —  but  reality  stared  me  in  the  face  —  they  didn't 
come  and  there  were  no  letters  from  them.  Suppose  a  big  snow  storm  cut 
them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  they  were  helpless.  I  kept 
sobbing.  No  wonder  my  new  baby  cried  from  hunger;  I  wasn't  supplying 
enough  milk  for  him  and  supplementary  food  was  necessary. 

The  nurses  were  wonderful  in  their  efforts  to  assure  me  that  it  would 
all  work  out.  "Now,  you  stop  worrying,"  they  would  say.  "It's  just  taking 
longer  for  your  baby  at  home  to  recover  from  her  cold.  They  will  be  here 
tomorrow.  Everything  is  going  to  be  alright.  You'll  see."  But  they  didn't 
come  on  the  morrow,  and  there  was  still  no  word. 

Finally  on  Saturday  afternoon  Doctor  Blair  from  Fines  Creek  came  in 
to  see  me.  "Doris  has  had  flu,"  he  said.  "She  was  very  sick,  delirious,  out  of 
her  head.  But  she's  much  better,  now.  The  preacher  didn't  take  flu." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Dear  God  for  answering  my  fervent  prayer. 
All  this  time,  you  were  'standing  within  the  shadows,  watching  over  your 
own'."  What  a  weight  was  lifted  from  me!  On  the  same  afternoon,  I  got 
several  letters  from  Grady,  telling  all  about  the  conditions  at  home.  He 
had  written  one  each  day,  and  he  thought  I  was  getting  them.  But  they 
had  piled  up  somewhere,  and  were  not  reaching  me. 

Early  the  next  week,  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  home.  I  just  couldn't 
wait!  Grady  got  one  of  the  church  women  to  stay  with  Doris,  who  was  still 
confined  to  her  bed,  while  he  went  to  the  hospital  to  take  me  and  our  son 
home.  When  we  reached  the  parsonage,  Grady  first  took  the  baby  and  our 
baggage  up  that  long  flight  of  steps;  then,  he  went  back  down  to  the  car 
and  carried  me  up  the  steps.  Fortunately,  I  weighed  only  about  108 
pounds,  then. 

When  I  walked  into  the  bedroom,  Doris  looked  at  me  and  showed  no 
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sign  of  recognizing  me.  I  sat  down  and  cried.  Of  course,  our  hearts  were 
filled  to  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  God  for  bringing  us  safely  through 
that  perilous  time. 

Our  little  family  was  reunited.  Recovery  was  rapid. 
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We  Will  Worship  Through 
Our  Tithes  and  Offerings 

DURING  THE  LATE  20's  and  30's,  times  were  extremely  hard  and  lean 
in  many  of  the  mountain  homes,  especially  in  the  methodist  parsonage. 
The  scattered  churches  were  not  organized  at  all.  The  membership  was 
so  widely  scattered  up  in  the  coves,  on  the  mountainsides,  and  through 
the  valleys,  that  they  did  well  to  attend  the  worship  services  a  few  times  a 
month.  Coming  together  for  different  types  of  Board  meetings,  etc.,  as  we 
take  for  granted  today,  could  have  been  only  a  pipe  dream  in  that  far-off 
day,  and  in  that  remote  mountain  territory.  Consequently,  the  minister 
was  Jack-of-all-trades.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Song  Leader,  Sunday  School  Teacher,  and  often  even  builder 
of  fires  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  big  pot-bellied  stove  in  the  center  of 
the  sanctuary. 

Since  the  stewards  went  on  their  rounds  of  collecting  money  for  the 
church  only  about  once  a  quarter,  finances  were  sadly  in  arrears. 
Whatever  money  trickled  in,  the  preacher  kept  the  records,  prorated  it  to 
each  of  the  church  "causes",  each  getting  its  share.  This  meant  that  there 
was  little  for  the  preacher's  family.  Even  though  his  salary  was  always 
behind  schedule  in  being  paid,  he  saw  to  it  that  each  of  the  different  needs 
of  the  church  received  a  share  of  the  offering. 

At  one  particular  church  (on  the  Fines  Creek  charge),  for  several 
Sundays  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  circuit,  no  money  came  in  and 
nothing  was  said  about  any  pay  for  the  minister.  Since  he  had  seven 
churches,  he  had  to  rush  from  one  service  to  the  next  without  a  chance  to 
meet  with  officials.  Each  time  in  the  service  when  it  came  time  for  the 
offering,  no  one  moved  to  "pass  the  hat"  (they  had  no  collection  plates). 
All  this  may  sound  strange  to  us  in  this  day  of  well  organized  churches, 
but  we  must  remember  that  those  were  primitive,  trail-blazing  days  — 
especially  far  back  in  the  hills. 
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Grady  knew  that  something,  somewhere,  had  to  give.  So  one  Sunday 
morning,  he  tried  a  new  approach.  When  time  for  the  offering  came 
around,  he  announced:  "As  we  sing  hymn  number  315,  let  us  worship 
through  our  morning  offering.  The  congregation  stood  and  sang:  "How 
firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord,  is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His 
excellent  word!  What  more  can  He  say,  than  to  you  He  hath  said?"  Then, 
the  second  stanza:  'Tear  not,  I  am  with  thee:  Oh,  be  not  dismayed  — " 
and  on  to  the  end  of  the  second  stanza.  No  one  moved  to  take  the 
collection.  All  stanzas  were  sung  —  ending  with  the  fifth:  "The  soul  that 
on  Jesus  still  leans  for  repose  — "  and  on  to  the  end:  "I'll  never,  no  never, 
no  never  forsake!'9  It  appeared  that  someone  had  been  forsaken,  for  no 
hat  was  passed. 

"All  right,  I'll  try  again,"  the  preacher  thought.  "Let  us  please  turn  to 
hymn  209  and,  while  we  sing  all  stanzas,  the  stewards  will  please  take  up 
the  collection,"  using  a  different  phrase,  hoping  to  get  results. 

"Amazing  Grace!  how  sweet  the  sound  that  saved  a  wretch  like  me," 
they  sang  lustily.  On  through  every  stanza,  they  lifted  their  voices  —  "He 
will  my  shield  and  portion  be,  as  long  as  life  endures.  "Still,  no  one  rose  to 
pass  the  hat. 

One  more  try.  The  minister  racked  his  brain  for  the  magic  formula. 
"As  we  sing  hymn  284  —  all  six  stanzas  —  will  someone  please  pass  their 
hats  through  the  congregation  as  we  worship  through  our  offering!" 
"Ami  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  a  follower  of  the  Lamb?"  And  on  through  the 
second  and  third  stanzas  they  sang  with  much  feeling.  The  men  looked  at 
one  another,  but  didn't  move  from  their  seats.  "Sure,  I  must  fight  if  I 
would  reign;  increase  my  courage,  Lord.  I'll  bear  the  toil,  endure  the  pain, 
supported  by  Thy  Word."  Finally  the  last  stanza:  "When  that  illustrious 
day  shall  rise,  and  all  the  armies  shine,  in  robes  of  vict'ry  through  the 
skies,  the  glory  shall  be  Thine."  Still,  no  one  moved. 

"Let  us  stand  for  the  benediction,"  the  minister  said,  after  which  he 
picked  up  his  Bible  and  notes,  walked  down  the  aisle,  out  the  door  and  on 
to  the  next  appointment.  The  puzzled  congregation  filed  out  the  door 
after  him  and  went  to  their  homes  for  an  early  Sunday  lunch. 

On  Monday  morning,  one  of  the  stewards  from  that  church  came  to 
the  parsonage,  and  approached  the  preacher  who  was  at  the  woodpile, 
chopping  wood.  He  appeared  very  hesitant  and  nervous,  standing  on  one 
foot  and  then  the  other,  much  like  a  bashful  young  swain  who  had  come 
to  ask  the  preacher  to  perform  his  wedding  ceremony.  Finally,  he  blurted 
out,  "Preacher,  I've  come  to  talk  to  you  about  the  service  yesterday." 

"Yes?"  Grady  replied,  "What  about  the  service?" 
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"Well,  Preacher,  you  didn't  preach" 

Grady  explained  what  had  been  happening  during  the  several  weeks 
since  he  had  been  there,  no  offering  had  been  taken,  and  nothing  had 
been  said  about  his  income  or  if  there  would  be  any.  Then,  he  added, 
"When  you,  as  members  of  the  church,  are  ready  to  carry  your  part,  I'm 
ready  to  continue  my  part." 

At  the  next  service  in  that  church,  when  the  minister  announced  "We 
will  now  worship  through  the  morning  offering,"  a  number  of  the 
stewards  grabbed  their  hats  and  started  up  and  down  the  aisles.  There 
was  never  any  more  hesitancy  about  taking  an  offering  after  that. 
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Preacher,  We  Don't 
Believe  In  Missions 

AFTER  PREACHING  a  strong,  inspiring  sermon  on  missions  in  one  of 
the  Fine's  Creek  churches  one  Sunday,  one  of  Grady's  leading  laymen 
took  him  out  and  showed  him  his  large  flock  of  sheep  grazing  on  the 
mountain  side. 

"Preacher,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  sheep,  "We  mountain  men  raise 
sheep.  We  know  what  a  sheep  is  like  —  his  nature,  his  habits.  There's  no 
way  one  can  change  his  make-up.  Breed  him  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
he's  still  a  sheep.  We  mountain  folk  are  like  sheep  in  that  respect.  We 
don't  believe  in  missions,  and  no  amount  of  preaching  on  the  subject  will 
change  that.  Preacher,  you're  wasting  your  time  trying  to  change  our 
minds." 

"Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,"  Grady  replied,  "there  was  a  man 
who  didn't  believe  in  missions.  His  name  was  Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  not  only 
didn't  believe  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  but  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it.  He  traveled  about  zealously  persecuting  the  Christians, 
bringing  men  and  women  —  all  he  could  find  —  back  in  chains  to  be 
imprisoned  and  punished.  He  even  witnessed  the  stoning  to  death  of 
Stephen,  holding  his  coat  throughout  the  murderous  stoning. 

"Then,  one  day  he  was  on  his  way  to  Damascus  for  the  purpose  of 
rounding  up  more  Christians  to  be  punished,  in  an  effort  to  crush  the 
Christian  movement.  But  something  dramatic  happened  to  Saul  that  day. 
He  met  Jesus  Christ,  face  to  face.  He  never  reached  Damascus  to 
accomplish  his  evil  intent.  Right  then  and  there,  he  surrendered  his  life 
to  the  Christ  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  opposed.  He  was  no  longer  Saul, 
the  oppressor  of  Christians,  but  was  changed  to  Paul  the  Apostle  —  the 
aggressive,  tireless  servant  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  who  counted  not  his 
life  dear,  but  was  willing  to  lay  it  down  for  his  New  Master. 
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"Hear  Paul  as  he  expresses  the  faith  which  gripped  his  soul  and  drove 
him  relentlessly  on  his  new  mission  to  spread  the  glorious  Gospel," 
Grady  continued.  'What  things  were  gain  to  me,  these  I  count  loss  for 
Christ.  Yea,  doubtless,  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord'  (Phil.  3:7-8).  Tor  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain  (Phil.  1:21).  'It  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  who 
liveth  in  me'  (Phil.  3:14).  'I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

"While  a  prisoner  in  a  Roman  jail,  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  of  his 
yearning  to  be  identified  with  Christ,  saying,  'for  His  sake  I  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  count  them  as  refuse  in  order  that  I  may  gain 
Christ  —  that  I  may  know  Him  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and 
may  share  His  suffering,  becoming  like  Him  in  His  Death'  (Phil.  3:8-10). 

"Now,  when  you,  like  Paul,  have  had  an  encounter  with  Jesus  Christ," 
Grady  continued,  "and  have  fully  committed^o^r  life  to  Him,  you  will  not 
only  believe  in  missions  —  both  Foreign  and  Home  Missions  —  you  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  Good  News  to  yourself.  You,  like  this  great 
missionary,  will  be  consumed  with  a  burning  compulsion  to  share  this 
Gospel  with  people  of  every  race  and  tongue  across  the  world." 

He  left  this  with  his  church  layman  to  think  about. 
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Bethel 


AGAIN,  WE  HAD  seven  churches  on  the  Bethel  Charge:  Bethel  (Paul 
Hyatt,  Supt.  of  Sunday  School),  Clark's  Chapel  (J.B.  Hipps,  Supt.), 
Harmony  (J.R.  Moffit,  Supt.),  Liberty  (M.L.  West,  Supt.),  Pisgah  (I.R. 
Howell,  Supt.),  Riverside  and  one  more. 

Here,  Grady  had  the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  going  into 
every  home.  Those  who  could  pay  for  the  subscription,  did  so;  the  others 
received  it  without  cost.  How  was  this  financed?  Grady  solicited  ads  from 
merchants  in  Waynesville  and  Canton,  which  he  placed  in  a  pamphlet  or 
newsletter  which  was  sent  to  every  home  each  week.  The  pay  for  ads 
financed  the  project.  Mr.  Harley  Wright  and  his  sister,  Miss  Lura, 
publishers  of  the  Canton  Enterprise,  printed  this  weekly  newsletter  for 
us. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  members  of  Clark's  Chapel  moved  the  location  of 
their  church  and  changed  the  name  to  Rockwood.  Here,  they  erected  a 
beautiful  rock  building.  When  we  went  back  for  a  Homecoming  at  the 
church,  one  of  the  leading  members  —  Miss  Lura  Wright  —  said  to 
Grady,  "This  beautiful,  adequate  church  actually  had  it's  origin  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  when  you  were  here.  One  Sunday,  you  preached  a  sermon 
the  text  of  which  was  'Speak  to  the  Children  of  Israel  That  They  Go 
Forward.'  You  vividly  described  Moses  and  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Egyptians  were  close  behind  to  take  them  back  into  bondage.  They 
were  frightened,  saying  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  go  back  into 
bondage  than  to  die  out  in  the  wilderness.  Moses  said,  'stand  still  and  see 
the  Glory  of  the  Lord.'  But  God  said  'speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  go  forward!' 

"Three  ideas  were  set  forth  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea:  ( 1 )  Go 
back,  (2)  stand  still,  (3)  go  forward.  Some  think  it  would  be  better  to 
return  to  the  so-called  good  old  days.  Others  think  we  should  just  stand 
still  and  keep  the  status  quo.  But  the  Lord  says  our  salvation  is  to  be 
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achieved  only  in  going  forward.  So  that  day  the  seed  was  sown  in  our 
hearts  to  go  forward  until  we  could  build  a  beautiful  church  in  which  to 
worship  and  serve  our  Lord.  This  church  is  the  result  of  the  inspiration 
you  set  going  in  our  hearts  that  day." 

Forward!  But  whither  shall  we  go? 
The  desert  is  on  either  side, 
Behind  us  the  Egyptian  foe. 
Before,  the  interposing  tide! 
Yet  while  we  thy  command  obey 
Our  road  impossible  to  pursue, 
The  ocean  yields  an  open  way 
And  lets  Thy  people  through. 

—  Maclaren's  Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture 

From  Bethel,  we  went  to  the  Franklin  Circuit.  Our  tenure  there  was 
quite  lean,  materially,  but  rich  in  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  membership 
of  the  seven  churches.  Elsewhere  in  these  stories  are  accounts  of  the  time 
we  spent  working  in  the  seven  churches  on  that  circuit.  Even  with  seven 
churches  on  the  different  charges  back  in  those  mountains,  if  Grady  saw 
an  abandoned  schoolhouse  in  a  community  where  there  was  no  church, 
he  organized  a  Sunday  School,  saying  he  wanted  enough  to  keep  him  busy 
"in  his  spare  time\" 
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The  Baby  Shower 


SEVERAL  MONTHS  AFTER  we  moved  to  the  Bethel  charge  in  Pigeon 
Valley,  our  third  child,  Ouida,  was  born.  Early  March  was  still  quite  chilly. 
Despite  the  dangerously  close  call  I  experienced  at  the  birth  of  our  son 
when  we  were  living  at  Fines  Creek,  I  decided  to  remain  at  home  for  this 
delivery.  This  we  told  Dr.  Stringfield,  who  was  still  our  doctor.  "Since  you 
are  only  five  or  six  miles  from  the  hospital,  now,"  he  said,  "I  think  it  is 
safe  for  you  to  stay  at  home  if  that  is  what  you  want.  If  something  should 
go  wrong,  we  can  get  you  to  the  hospital  in  only  a  few  minutes."  So  she 
was  our  only  "Parsonage  Baby". 

When  she  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  a  group  of  women  from  one  of 
the  churches  on  the  other  side  of  Canton  came  with  what  was  to  be  a  baby 
shower.  "We  wanted  to  bring  the  gifts  before  the  baby  arrived,"  they 
explained,  "but  we  couldn't  get  together  for  it." 

After  visiting  for  awhile,  we  had  refreshments.  Then  they  presented 
the  baby  "gifts".  There  was  a  school  teacher  among  them,  Miss  Hall,  and 
they  asked  her  to  list  the  articles  for  the  baby  and  the  cost  of  each,  along 
with  food  items  from  their  gardens  and  shelves  of  canned  goods  which 
were  to  apply  on  the  Pastor's  salary.  When  they  began  telling  what  they 
had  spent  for  the  baby  clothing,  shirts,  diapers,  blankets,  bootees,  etc., 
and  having  Miss  Hall  list  them,  too,  to  apply  on  the  preacher's  salary, 
Miss  Hall  said,  "Now,  wait  a  minute!  The  things  for  the  baby  are 
supposed  to  be  gifts  —  a  baby  shower.  If  we  were  going  to  charge  the 
things  to  them,  the  preacher's  wife,  no  doubt,  would  much  rather  we  had 
given  her  the  money  and  let  her  buy  the  things  the  baby  needed  most,  and 
not  what  we  thought  she  needed."  That  made  sense  to  me  —  for  the  new 
baby  could  use  clothing  which  the  two  older  ones  had  outgrown,  and  I 
could  have  bought  only  things  which  were  lacking. 

Being  timid  about  such  as  this  and  not  wanting  to  hurt  anyone's 
feelings,  I  assured  them  that  they  should  do  what  they  felt  was  right.  "We 
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are  charging  only  for  the  items  we  bought  as  we  came  through  town," 
they  explained  —  which  didn't  change  anything.  I  was  flabbergasted,  for  I 
had  never  before  heard  of  any  sort  of  "shower"  which  the  recipients  paid 
for!  So  Miss  Hall  did  as  they  requested,  adding  up  the  total  cost  to  apply 
on  the  Pastor's  salary. 

Poor  man!  Without  his  consent,  he  paid  for  what  they  thought  his 
baby  should  have. 

In  looking  over  the  list  after  they  left,  I  noticed  —  without  surprise 
— that  Miss  Hall  did  not  list  the  gifts  she  brought  for  the  baby. 
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The  Pounding 


DURING  THOSE  EARLY  days  in  the  ministry,  the  salaries  were  very 
low  and,  often,  the  amount  promised  to  the  preacher  for  the  year  was  not 
paid  in  full.  However,  there  was  a  custom  among  some  of  the  churches  to 
"pound"  the  minister  and  his  family  —  which  always  made  glad  the 
hearts  of  the  parsonage  dwellers.  For  a  "pounding"  didn't  mean  that  the 
church  members  pounded  —  or  beat  —  the  preacher  to  a  pulp.  It  meant 
that,  in  a  group,  they  brought  food  to  the  parsonage  family.  Nearly  always 
this  was  a  complete  surprise  and  was  done  in  the  fall  about  harvest  time. 

In  November  of  1930,  on  the  Bethel  Charge  in  Haywood  County 
(Pigeon  Valley),  I  listed  the  articles  of  the  pounding  given  to  us,  because 
the  occasion  was  new  to  this  young  minister's  family. 

It  was  fabulous!  Here  is  the  list. 

Pounding  —  November  1930 

21  Pounds  of  lard 

2  Chickens 

105  Pounds  of  sugar 
162  Pounds  of  flour 
50  Pounds  of  meal 

4  Pumpkins 

6  Pounds  of  rice 

1  Pint  of  cranberries 

1  Box  of  jello 

1  Pound  of  raisins 
1  Vi  Pounds  of  butter 

1  Bar  of  toilet  soap 

3  Pounds  of  cake 

3  Pounds  of  coffee 
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1  Box  of  laundry  detergent 
1  Pound  of  prunes 
1  Bunch  of  celery 

1  Head  of  lettuce 

2  Boxes  of  rice  crispies 

2  Boxes  of  puffed  wheat 

3  Boxes  of  rolled  oats 

4  Cans  of  english  peas 

7  Pounds  of  beans 

8  Heads  of  cabbage 
6  Pounds  of  onions 

10  Pounds  of  sweet  potatoes 
Vi  Bushel  of  corn 

1  Pound  of  Rumford  baking  powder 
9Vi  Gallon  cans  of  home  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
34  Quarts  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  preserves 
1  Box  of  baking  soda 

3  Pounds  of  beef 

6  Pounds  of  sausage 

8  Pounds  of  other  fresh  meat 

4  Gallons  homemade  molasses 
Vi  Peck  of  turnips 

3V4  Bushels  of  apples 

6  Bushels  of  irish  potatoes 
5V£  Pint  jars  of  jelly,  pickles,  etc. 

Almost  all  of  the  food  was  home-canned  and  grown. 

When  we  wrote  our  relatives  about  this  pounding,  one  of  them  said  it 
sounded  more  like  a  "ton"-ning  than  a  "pound"-ing,  to  her. 

After  the  dining  table  was  laden  with  all  this  food,  and  some  stacked 
on  the  floor  around  the  wall,  we  had  a  prayer  of  heart-felt  thanksgiving. 
Then,  we  gathered  in  the  living  room  and  adjoining  rooms  for  a  "chat 
session". 

I  must  admit  that,  although  I  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  these  good 
mountain  people,  I  could  hardly  wait  'til  the  last  one  left,  and  my  husband 
and  I  could  hurry  back  into  the  dining  room,  take  note  of  each  item,  and 
begin  planning  how  we  could  store  it  for  future  use.  Some  things  like 
apples,  potatoes,  and  turnips  would  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Since  there  was 
no  freezer  —  or  even  a  refrigerator  —  meats,  and  such  things,  would  have 
to  be  canned  if  they  weren't  consumed  quickly. 
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Other  poundings  compared  favorably  with  this  one;  but  none  other 
was  ever  so  abundant.  However  many  there  were,  we  never  ceased  being 
"thrilled  to  pieces"  over  such  a  welcome  surprise. 

NOTE:  Among  those  bringing  the  pounding  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Hyatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lon  Evans,  Miss  Nannie  Blaylock,  The  Moores, 
Sherrills,  Mrs.  Cora  Welch,  Several  of  the  Terrell  family,  the  Justices,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Kelly,  and  Miss  Blaylock's  sister,  whose  name  has  slipped 
my  memory.  There  were  many  others,  but  the  passing  of  over  fifty  years 
has  dimmed  my  memory  of  names  a  wee  bit,  I  regret  to  say!!!!! 
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Even  The  Winds  Obey  His  Will 


IN  PIGEON  VALLEY,  on  the  Bethel  Charge,  there  were  several  small 
churches  —  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  one  or  two  more.  All  of 
them  needed  a  vital,  spiritual  awakening. 

Grady  had  heard  much  about  Reverend  McKendree  Long,  of 
Statesville.  He  was  known  as  a  sound,  powerful  Presbyterian  evangelist 
who  had  good  results  in  holding  tent  meetings.  He  began  consulting  the 
ministers  and  lay-leaders  of  the  other  denominations,  suggesting  that 
they  join  in  an  effort  to  secure  Reverend  Long  to  conduct  a  union  tent 
meeting  in  that  beautiful  setting  of  Pigeon  Valley.  Since  Reverend  Long 
was  of  another  denomination  (not  Methodist),  Grady  was  required  to  get 
permission  from  his  presiding  elder  before  he  could  extend  the  invitation 
to  Reverend  Long.  When  Dr.  Pickens  (the  Presiding  Elder)  was  asked, 
his  reply  was,  "If  you  can  get  McKendree  Long,  by  all  means  do  so  —  I 
highly  recommend  him." 

Reverend  Long  stayed  "booked  up"  for  many  months  ahead,  which 
speaks  well  for  his  productive  and  meaningful  ministry.  After  contacting 
him  and  engaging  him  for  the  tent  meeting,  it  was  almost  a  year  before 
the  meeting  could  be  held,  because  of  Reverend  Long's  full  schedule. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  services  to  begin,  Mr.  Long  sent  detailed 
instructions  for  setting  up  of  the  tent,  which  was  50'  x  90',  and  seated 
between  1,200  and  2,000  people.  He  sketched  the  platform,  pulpit,  etc.,  in 
detail,  and  also  cautioned  that  the  tent  flaps  must  be  kept  under  the  flap 
poles,  adding  that  "during  blasts  of  wind,  if  heavy  wind  gets  under  the 
tent,  she  goes  —  old  or  new!"  so  an  experienced  "tent  man"  stood  by  to 
see  that  the  huge  tent  was  erected  exactly  right. 

Some  folk  in  the  valley  expressed  belief  that  the  other  denominations 
would  not  cooperate  in  a  union  meeting  with  the  Methodists.  They  never 
had.  Grady  believed  they  would.  It  was  marvelous  how  they  all  came 
together,  furnishing  hymn  books,  pianists  and  choir  members.  Every 
need  was  met  with  a  spirit  of  unity.  In  early  August  the  service  began. 
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Usually,  during  such  an  endeavor,  a  little  romance  enters  the  picture. 
There  was  a  beautiful  young  woman  member  of  the  choir,  a  teacher  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  spending  her  summer  vacation 
at  her  home  in  the  valley.  The  single  choir  director  was  soon  very  much 
attracted  to  her,  walking  her  home  after  the  services  at  night.  But,  alas,  he 
was  too  late,  for  she  was  already  engaged  to  a  young  man  in  the 
community  where  she  taught,  and  to  whom  she  was  married  a  little  later. 

As  usual,  Reverend  McKendree  Long's  sermons  were  dynamic  and 
persuasive.  The  music  was  very  moving  and  uplifting.  There  were  several 
hundred  professions  of  faith  during  the  meeting. 

One  warm  evening  during  the  service  a  storm  came  up.  Lightning 
crackled,  the  thunder  clapped  and  the  wind  was  whipping  and  flapping 
the  tent  flaps  so  loudly  that  the  minister's  voice  couldn't  be  heard  above 
the  tremendous  noise.  After  a  short  time  of  such  a  flapping  uproar, 
Reverend  Long  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  looked  up,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  shouted,  "Wind  —  /  command  you  to  stop  blowing." 
Immediately,  the  wind  ceased  blowing,  and  all  was  calm  and  quiet 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  service.  The  congregation  was  awe- 
stricken,  as  they  were  reminded  of  the  time  when  Christ  commanded  the 
winds  and  the  waves  to  obey  His  will.  A  great  deal  of  lasting  good  was 
accomplished  by  Reverend  Long's  services;  the  valley  was  never  the  same 
after  that. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Long  was  the  grandfather  of  Ben  Long,  the 
artist  who  painted  the  frescoes  at  the  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
Glendale  Springs,  just  off  the  Parkway.  Ben  now  lives  in  Southern 
France.  Reverend  Long  was  an  accomplished  artist,  also.  Recently,  I 
visited  his  daughter  Mrs.  Isaac  Avery,  of  Statesville.  She  took  me  to  her 
basement  to  see  many  oil  paintings  done  by  her  Father,  which  line  the 
basement  walls. 
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The  Drunken  Party 


ONE  NIGHT  ABOUT  midnight  the  persistent  ringing  of  the  telephone 
got  my  husband  out  of  bed.  By  this  time  we  were  in  a  parsonage  with  a 
telephone.  "Hello,  preacher,"  the  voice  said.  "Could  you  come  down  here 
and  see  if  you  can  quieten  this  madhouse?  My  wife  is  drunk  and  ranting 
something  awful.  Just  listen  to  this!",  he  said,  as  he  focused  his  telephone 
out  into  the  room.  A  woman's  voice  was  shrieking  and  ranting  like  a  crazy 
person.  "They're  all  drunk,"  the  man  said;  and  he  sounded  as  if  he  had  had 
his  share  of  booze,  also.  After  listening  to  the  bedlam  for  a  little  while, 
Grady  knew  there  was  nothing  he  could  effectively  do  for  them  as  long  as 
they  were  in  such  a  frenzy.  This  he  explained  to  the  man,  telling  him  that 
he  would  be  there  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  they  had  calmed  down  enough  to 
understand  him  when  he  talked  with  them. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  (yes,  I  went  with  him)  went  to  the  home. 
There  were  four  or  five  people  sitting  or  traipsing  about  over  the  house, 
still  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  All  had  been  partying  throughout  the 
night. 

One  of  the  visitors  was  a  large,  tough-looking  man  with  a  scarred  face 
and  tatoos  on  his  arms,  sitting  there  with  a  big  open  knife,  thumbing  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  long  blade  —  I  definitely  didn't  like  the  looks  of  this! 

After  Grady  talked  with  the  group  awhile  (and  they  did  listen),  he 
stood  for  a  prayer  before  leaving.  Throughout  the  prayer,  this  man  sat 
there,  glaring  at  the  preacher,  and  feeling  that  sharp  edged  knife  blade. 

When  Grady  asked  the  Lord  to  take  from  these  people  the  desire  for 
strong  drink  which  was  wrecking  their  lives,  this  huge  man  with  a 
menacing  glare,  lunged  forward  with  a  guttural  sound  of  protest,  still 
holding  onto  his  knife.  Each  time  the  preacher  mentioned  their  giving  up 
their  booze,  he  repeated  his  threatening  move,  only  to  settle  back  into  his 
chair.  He  never  closed  his  eyes  the  whole  time,  and  neither  did  I!  We  have 
been  admonished  to  "Watch  and  Pray"  —  Well,  I  can  assure  you,  that  is 
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one  time  that  I  watched  while  Grady  prayedW 

When  Grady  had  finished  what  he  had  gone  there  for,  we  were  ready 
to  leave,  and  I  was  more  than  ready!  You  have  heard  that  there  are  "seven 
points  of  departure";  and,  when  one  has  used  up  all  seven  points,  he 
shouldn't  dilly-dally,  but  should  get  out  and  go.  Well  I  didn't  need  even 
the  first  "point  of  departure".  I  walked  out  of  that  house  in  no  time  flat.  I 
skedaddled!  And  I  didn't  look  back. 
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Too  Much  Offering  — 
Not  Enough  Tithe 

THE  FULL  FORCE  of  the  depression  weighed  heavily  on  the  land  when 
we  moved  to  the  Franklin  Circuit  in  the  fall  of  1932.  By  then  we  had  four 
children,  Doris,  nearly  six,  Grady  Jr.,  nearly  four,  Ouida,  two-and-a-half, 
toddling  along  with  us,  and  Max  Wade,  our  newborn  son,  who  was  only 
three  weeks  old. 

Our  parsonage  was  on  a  red  clay  hill  in  an  area  of  Franklin  called 
Bonnie  Crest.  There  was  water  in  the  kitchen,  but  no  bathroom  —  just  a 
path  to  an  outhouse.  Here,  we  had  our  first  telephone,  one  hanging  on 
the  wall  near  the  front  door.  To  make  a  call,  one  took  down  the  receiver 
and  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist  rang  one  time.  The  operator  answered  and 
was  given  the  number  wanted.  This  was  wonderful,  giving  us  a  feeling  of 
being  closer  to  people.  Since  few  of  our  members  had  telephones,  it 
wasn't  much  help  in  contacting  our  church  folk. 

Since  there  was  little  money  during  the  depression,  and  our 
membership  lived  on  farms  for  the  most  part,  the  preacher  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  accept  food  items  which  they  grew  or  raised  on 
their  farms  as  part  payment  on  his  salary  —  such  things  as  ham,  sausage, 
eggs,  in  limited  amounts,  of  course.  A  young  couple  with  four  quite  small 
children  didn't  consume  a  great  deal  of  food.  This  plan  would  not  only 
give  the  parsonage  family  food,  but  would  also  help  the  members  pay  the 
pastor's  salary  without  a  cash  outlay  for  the  whole  amount. 

Needless  to  say,  this  soon  got  out  of  hand.  Bushels  of  corn  were 
brought  to  the  parsonage  while  green  and  heavy.  The  preacher  loaded  it 
into  his  car,  leaving  only  enough  room  for  him  in  the  driver's  seat,  hauled 
it  2 1  miles  up  the  mountain  to  Highlands,  where  he  left  it  to  be  sold.  Later 
he  had  to  take  another  trip  up  the  mountain  to  collect  for  it.  By  then,  it 
had  dried  out  a  good  bit  and  he  lost  money  on  it.  Sweet  potatoes  and  irish 
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potatoes  were  brought  by  the  bushel  and  were  sold  the  same  way,  except 
what  we  could  use;  some  rotted. 

He  lifted  and  hauled  produce  that  year  until  he  just  couldn't  lift 
anything  of  consequence.  A  wealthy  member  had  a  flour  mill.  He  could 
well  afford  to  pay  cash  on  the  salary,  and  some  cash  was  sorely  needed. 
Instead,  he  took  advantage  of  the  preacher's  offer  and  brought  25  pound 
bags  of  flour  and  left  them  at  the  parsonage.  At  one  time  we  had  five  25 
pound  bags  of  flour  stacked  in  our  kitchen. 

"Lawsy  me!!"  I  said,  "What  can  this  family  ever  do  with  so  much 
flour?" 

"We  will  try  to  sell  it,"  Grady  said. 

But  we  couldn't.  If  there  had  been  a  market  for  it  the  flour  mill  owner 
would  have  sold  it  himself.  Of  course,  most  of  it  became  wormy  and  unfit 
to  eat.  As  part  payment  for  her  work  we  let  the  woman  who  washed  for  us 
have  some  of  it  at  half  price,  to  be  fed  to  her  hogs  and  chickens.  Losing  out 
again! 

Produce  for  which  there  was  no  market  was  brought  to  us.  Now  do 
tell  me  what  we  could  possibly  do  with  one  half  bushel  of  onions}  But 
there  it  was!  And  a  huge  hog  shoulder,  which  we  let  the  presiding  elder 
have  as  part  of  his  pay  from  the  charge.  His  response  to  that  was,  "Please 
tell  the  people  I  like  a  little  lean  in  my  meat,  and  a  shoulder  not  so  tough!" 
Then,  there  were  heads  of  cabbage,  blackberries,  beans,  all  sorts  of 
vegetables.  Some  of  it  I  could  can  and  use,  but  much  of  it  spoiled.  We  had 
no  freezer,  of  course,  and  only  a  small  ice  chest. 

One  day,  one  of  the  stewards  brought  a  load  of  wood.  "I  collected  a  few 
dollars,"  he  said,  "for  the  preacher,  but  I  needed  some  cash  so  I  brought 
the  wood  instead." 

Many  gallons  of  molasses  were  brought  to  apply  on  the  salary.  Now, 
it  was  top  quality,  of  superb  taste;  but,  again,  how  could  we  possibly 
consume  so  much  molasses?  When  we  moved  from  there,  we  left  30 
gallons  of  that  good  stuff  behind,  hoping  that  someone  would  sell  it  and 
send  us  the  money.  Nobody  ever  did. 

One  would  think  that  the  preacher  would  say,  "Hey,  now  that  is 
enough;  I  can  take  no  more."  But  he  was  very  understanding  about  the 
financial  situation,  was  kind-hearted,  and  he  loved  the  people.  He  just 
couldn't  bring  himself  to  do  it. 

Since  he  couldn't  easily  bring  a  halt  to  what  he  had  started  in  good 
faith,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  move  and  start  over  —  without  making  the 
same  mistake.  The  minister  could  not  support  and  educate  a  family  on 
just  something  to  eat,  and  too  much  of  that  spoiling  on  us! 
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Shortly  before  Christmas  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ramsey  sent 
us  $5.00  in  their  Christmas  card.  With  so  little  money  coming  in  on  the 
salary,  this  was  a  bonanza.  Almost  all  the  churches  were  far  behind  in 
their  payment.  And,  as  we  sat  by  the  fire  after  putting  the  babies  to  bed 
one  evening,  we  were  discussing  the  situation,  wondering  how  we  could 
possibly  have  Santa  come  with  gifts  for  the  children.  As  we  talked  there 
was  a  knock  on  the  door.  Opening  the  door,  Grady  saw  one  of  the 
stewards  from  a  church  behind  in  payments.  "With  Christmas  coming 
up,  we  knew  you  would  need  this,"  he  said  as  he  handed  Grady  a  check. 
Because  of  that  check  and  the  gift  from  the  Ramseys,  the  children  were 
not  disappointed  on  Christmas  morning! 

Let  me  say  this,  however.  That  one  year  spent  on  the  Franklin  Circuit 
was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  people  of  any  one 
year  in  Grady's  whole  ministry.  Hundreds  of  people  found  the  Lord. 
There  was  a  tremendous  spiritual  awakening  in  the  seven  or  more 
churches.  As  Dr.  Halford  Luccock  once  wrote  as  he  evaluated  "Old  Time 
Revivals":  "It  is  inevitable  that  there  were  emotional  excesses,  but  they 
were  not  generally  encouraged,  and  the  permanent  good  far  exceeded  the 
evils." 

Many  years  later  when  Grady  was  back  for  services  in  some  of  the 
churches,  many  who  were  converted  in  his  meetings  that  year  were  the 
backbone  of  the  churches,  strong  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  In  another 
story,  there  will  be  an  account  of  some  of  the  revival  services. 

The  pastor's  salary  that  year:  assessed  $1,090.00;  paid  $828.00;  and, 
of  course,  much  of  that  was  produce,  not  cash. 
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Local  Preachers  — 
Deputized  Officers 

ONE  CHURCH  ON  the  Franklin  circuit  was  located  in  a  rough  section  of 
the  county.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  when  the  minister  undertook 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  church,  the  roughnecks  in  the  area  would  break 
up  the  services  by  riding  their  horses  or  mules  around  the  church  at  a 
gallop,  yelling,  throwing  rocks,  breaking  out  windows,  and  generally 
carousing  until  the  meeting  was  forced  to  come  to  a  close. 

The  worshipers'  lives  were  in  danger.  Grady  made  plans  to  conduct 
revival  services  there  just  as  he  did  in  his  other  churches.  To  preclude 
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such  disturbances,  he  took  two  local  preachers*  who  were  to  assist  in  the 
meeting,  around  to  the  sheriffs  office  and  asked  him  to  put  a  plain- 
clothes man  in  the  service  each  night  to  quell  any  disturbance  which  may 
arise. 

"I  can't  furnish  a  man  for  you,"  the  sheriff  said,  "but  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
can  do.  I  can  deputize  your  two  local  preachers  and  arm  them.  If  some 
rowdies  start  trouble,  they  will  be  authorized  to  handle  it." 

So  that  was  what  was  done. 

These  two  men  were  there  for  every  service,  armed.  No  one  ever 
knew  they  had  been  deputized.  Only  once  was  there  a  disturbance,  and 
that  was  quickly  put  to  an  end.  A  very  successful  meeting  was  conducted 
for  two  weeks,  which  was  the  usual  length  of  a  revival  meeting  in  those 
days.  However,  I  still  wonder  why  the  local  ministers  agreed  to  such  a 
plan,  for  neither  of  the  two  men  would  have  shot  anyone  —  under  any 
circumstances! 


*  Local  ministers  are  those  not  qualified  to  be  in  full  Conference  connection, 
but  could  perform  the  rituals,  such  as  weddings,  funerals,  etc.,  so  long  as  they 
held  the  appointment  they  were  given.  This  certification  had  to  be  renewed  each 
year,  or  become  void.  Back  when  this  took  place,  their  authority  was  more 
restricted. 
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The  District  Conference 


WHILE  ON  THE  Franklin  circuit  in  1933  the  district  conference  met  at 
Iotla,  one  of  our  seven  churches.  This  was  a  big  undertaking  for  a  small 
country  church. 

We  had  no  indoor  toilets  —  not  even  an  outdoor  one!  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  crowd  from  all  over  the  Waynesville  district,  the 
minister  knew  that  something  must  be  done  about  this.  The  church 
people  began  raising  money  to  put  toilets  in  the  church  building.  Grady 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  after  the  collection  of  funds  and  the 
installation  of  the  rest  rooms. 

Obviously,  a  few  of  the  committee  thought  that  indoor  toilets  were 
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too  fancy  for  country  folk,  so  they  —  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  rest  of  the  committee  —  jumped  the  gun,  took  the  money  and  bought 
lumber.  With  it,  they  built  a  "johnny"  out  back  of  the  church  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  Of  course,  the  minister,  the  other  committee  members,  and 
the  majority  of  the  church  folk  were  aghast  and  totally  disgusted.  But 
money  was  hard  to  raise  (the  depression  was  still  crushing  down  upon 
the  land),  so  they  decided  to  make  do  with  it. 

The  day  before  the  district  conference  was  to  meet,  Grady  went  to  the 
church  to  see  that  all  was  ready  for  the  big  day.  Mrs.  Albert  Ramsey  was 
inside  the  church,  mopping,  dusting,  and  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  work  which  she  and  many  of  the  women  had  already  done.  Her 
husband,  Albert  Ramsey,  and  Grady  were  outside  putting  the  grounds  in 
ship  shape.  When  they  went  for  a  last  look  at  the  "johnny",  they  found 
that  someone  had  poured  tar  all  over  the  toilet  seats!!  With  their  pocket 
knives,  they  began  scraping,  carving,  and  whittling  away  at  that  tar!  They 
didn't  want  another  "Br'er  Rabbit  and  the  Tar  Baby"  episode.  Finally, 
after  considerable  labor,  the  seats  were  sufficiently  free  of  tar  to  be  used 
with  some  degree  of  safety. 

Dr.  Lon  Hayes,  our  district  superintendent,  had  invited  Dr.  John  R. 
Church  to  preach  the  sermon  that  day.  Dr.  Church  preached  such  a 
dynamic,  spiritually  stirring  sermon  that  Dr.  Hayes  was  so  moved  that  he 
half  arose  from  his  seat  several  times  during  the  sermon.  If  he  had  been  a 
shouting  man,  I  feel  sure  that  his  "hallelujahs"  would  have  shaken  the 
rafters  in  the  sanctuary  that  day.  Dr.  Church  was  such  a  successful 
evangelist,  at  our  Annual  conference  a  year  later,  he  was  appointed 
Conference  Evangelist. 

Despite  the  hurdles  to  be  overcome  before  the  big  day,  the  district 
conference  was  an  enjoyable  and  successful  one. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ramsey  were  very  outstanding  Methodists  on 
our  charge  and  in  the  Waynesville  district.  I  don't  know  what  we'd  have 
done  without  them.  There  were  many  in  that  area  who  could  be  listed  as 
the  "salt  of  the  earth". 
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Another  Pentecost? 


WHILE  CONSIDERING,  and  planning  for,  a  revival  meeting  in  one  of 
his  seven  churches,  Grady  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  ask  a 
colleague  we'll  call  Reverend  George  Harkey  to  conduct  the  services.  He 
was  a  Duke  University  divinity  student  who  had  conducted  several  very 
successful  Cokesbury  training  courses  for  Grady  on  a  former  charge.  This 
invitation,  Reverend  Harkey  readily  accepted. 

Much  to  our  surprise  and  dismay,  his  sermons  were  of  a  negative  type. 
During  the  week,  he  explained  away  both  Heaven  and  Hell;  he  believed 
in  neither!  The  services  were  a  dismal  failure,  and  those  attending  felt  let 
down  and  disgusted,  feeling  that  they'd  had  no  spiritual  uplift  at  all. 

A  little  later,  they  asked  Grady  (their  pastor)  to  conduct  services, 
hoping  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  complete  flop  of  services  already 
held.  This,  Grady  agreed  to  do. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  the  people  showed  a  deep 
interest;  the  attendance  grew  to  overflowing  the  sanctuary.  At  every 
service,  many  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  their  savior.  Some  shouted. 
Although  Grady  never  expressed  his  emotions  or  deep  feelings  by 
shouting,  he  felt  that  those  who  were  sincere  and  could  express  their  new 
found  joy  by  shouting  should  be  free  to  do  so.  Shouting  was  reasonably 
common  in  those  days. 

One  evening  during  the  service,  something  very  unusual  happened  — 
something  which  those  present  could  never  forget.  When  the  spiritual 
feelings  were  deepest  and  warmest,  Grady  said  there  was  a  glimmering, 
shimmering  light  hovering  over  the  congregation  which  could  actually  be 
seen  by  those  present.  "Never  before  had  I  seen  anything  like  it,"  he  said, 
"and  I've  never  seen  anything  like  it  since  then." 

They  all  felt  that  it  was  truly  another  "Pentecost".  All  who  witnessed 
this  phenomena  were  deeply  moved.  Needless  to  say  that  it  was  a  most 
effective  revival  meeting,  resulting  in  deep  and  lasting  changes  for  the 
better  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  community. 
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Serenade, 

Mo  untain  -  Style 

I  WAS  APPOINTED  to  the  Fines  Creek  Charge  in  June  of  1958.  Patricia 
(a  Fines  Creek  girl)  and  I  were  married  in  October  of  1959,  and  our  first 
Christmas  as  husband  and  wife  was  to  be  spent  in  the  old  Fines  Creek 
parsonage.  We  painted  the  interior  of  the  house  and  hung  new  curtains. 
The  old  place  really  looked  pretty  good,  but  we  were  soon  to  learn  that 
there  were  some  flaws  there  (not  visible  to  the  untrained  eye)  which 
could  not  be  corrected  with  fresh  paint. 

The  week  before  Christmas  we  decorated  our  first  Christmas  tree  and 
had  an  open  house  to  which  church  members,  friends,  and  District 
Superintendent  were  invited.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  ladies  wore 
those  spike-heeled  shoes.  Remember?  Well,  we  ended  up  having  a 
barefoot  reception,  because  the  spike  heels  punched  holes  in  the  old 
floors.  What  we  hadn't  realized  was  that  the  floors  had  dry-rotted 
through  years  of  exposure.  Just  to  illustrate  how  bad  it  was,  the  first  time 
my  parents  spent  the  night  in  our  parsonage,  their  bed  literally  went 
through  the  floor. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  location  of  the  parsonage  to  fully 
appreciate  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  The  Fines  Creek  valley  forms  a  very 
narrow  neck  along  where  the  parsonage  is  situated.  On  the  far  side  of  the 
road  is  the  Lower  Fines  Creek  Methodist  Church  (at  road  level),  and 
behind  the  church  the  mountain  rises  rather  sharply.  The  parsonage  is 
directly  across  the  road  from  the  church,  47  steps  above  road  level,  and 
the  mountain  rises  quite  sharply  behind  the  parsonage.  Got  the  picture? 
The  mountains  form  a  walled  basin  in  which  the  old  house  is  situated. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  my  wife  and  I  had  just  settled  down  for  a 
long  winter  nap.  Then,  at  approximately  midnight,  it  happened.  We 
were  serenaded  by  the  young  men  of  the  community,  a  treat  reserved  for 
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very  special  people. 

Webster's  definition  of  "serenade"  goes  something  like  this:  "Music 
as  sung  or  played  in  the  open  air  at  night  .  .  .  under  the  windows  of 
ladies."  The  difference  between  Webster's  idea  of  serenade  and  the  Fines 
Creek  concept  of  serenade  would  seem  to  be  in  the  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  "music"  and  how  it  may  be  "played." 

Quite  suddenly  we  were  awakened  by  an  explosion  so  terrifying  as  to 
create  instant  believers  in  cataclysmic  eschatology  (pertaining  to  an 
instantaneous  and  violent  end  to  all  things).  The  blast  was  deafening  and 
the  shock  waves  shook  the  house  so  violently  that  plate  glass  windows 
were  shattered,  pictures  fell  from  the  walls,  and  ornaments  were  knocked 
from  our  Christmas  tree. 

It  was  a  traditional  gesture  of  love  and  respect,  but  those  young  men 
had  not  accounted  for  the  unusual  effect  created  by  the  location  of  the 
parsonage.  The  pressure  from  the  dynamite  detonated  at  the  base  of 
those  47  steps  was  trapped  in  that  natural  basin  causing  physical  damage 
that  was  never  intended. 

I  can't  say  that  their  serenade  was  music  to  my  ears,  but  it  is  definitely 
a  tune  I'll  never  forget. 

—  R.E.  Boggan,  Jr. 
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To  The  Creek 

To  Preach,  To  The 

Lake  To  Bathe 

ON  SUNDAY,  AUGUST  13, 1961,  we  began  a  week  of  revival  services  at 
the  Lower  Fines  Creek  Methodist  Church.  My  friend,  the  late  Rev.  C.C. 
Phillips,  was  the  visiting  evangelist.  He  had  just  been  appointed  to  the 
Center  Methodist  Church,  Welcome,  N.C.,  in  June. 

That  whole  week  was  pretty  much  a  venture  in  faith  for  my  wife  and 
me.  We  had  two  very  young  children  (both  still  in  diapers)  at  the  time.  I 
had  been  in  the  Approved  Pastors'  School  at  Duke  for  four  weeks, 
finishing  up  on  Friday,  August  11.  Many  of  the  details  for  the  revival  had 
been  handled  by  mail,  and  I  had  not  been  assured  that  we  would  even  have 
an  organist  for  the  services.  On  top  of  all  that,  Brother  Phillips  would  be 
staying  with  us  at  the  parsonage  all  week. 

Reverend  Phillips  arrived  at  the  parsonage  late  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  it  was  good  to  see  him.  He  had  been  our  personal  friend  for  some 
time.  If  you  never  knew  C.C.  Phillips,  let  me  tell  you  that  he  was  a  portly 
man,  slightly  crippled  from  polio,  and  on  fire  for  the  Lord. 

The  Sunday  night  service  was  a  good  one,  and  Cloyce  Phillips  gave  it 
his  best  shot  from  the  pulpit.  As  his  peers  later  said  of  him,  he  was  truly 
"a  preacher  in  the  prophetic  tradition,  with  a  message  shaped  by  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  preached  with  courage  and  conviction 
from  a  heart  of  love,  motivated  by  a  concern  for  each  one  who  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  righteousness,  seeking  that  they  might  be  fed  and  might 
be  healed  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit."  That  means  that  he  preached  hard 
and  sweated  a  lot. 

When  we  got  home  that  night,  we  discovered  that  we  had  no  water. 
Our  water  was  supplied  from  a  spring-fed  reservoir  a  long  way  up  on  the 
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hill  behind  the  parsonage.  There  was  not  anything  to  be  done  about  the 
problem  after  dark  on  Sunday  night,  and  much  to  our  dismay,  nothing 
significant  was  to  be  done  until  Wednesday. 

I  was  able  to  carry  enough  water  from  the  Brown's  house  (lA  mile 
away)  for  cooking,  brushing  teeth,  washing  hands,  and  for  flushing  the 
"john"  once  in  a  while.  But  taking  a  bath  was  out  of  the  question.  Now 
that  presents  a  real  problem  when  your  house  guest  is  a  preacher  who 
sweats  a  lot.  However,  we  were  saved  from  complete  despair  by  our 
Methodist  connectionalism.  Each  morning  we  drove  the  18  miles  to  Lake 
Junaluska  where  we  took  showers  and  visited  with  Methodist  friends. 

After  our  visit  to  Junaluska  on  Wednesday,  Brother  Phillips  asked  to 
go  into  Waynesville.  There  we  visited  the  Waynesville  Gallery,  an  art 
auction  establishment,  where  he  bought  a  lovely  silver  tea  service  for  his 
wife,  Bobbie.  It  was  a  beautiful  love  gift  for  her  and  an  appropriate 
reminder  of  a  first-class  week  on  Fines  Creek. 

— R.E.  Bogganjr. 
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At  The  Memorial  Service 


REVEREND  RALPH  REED  was  converted  in  a  meeting  conducted  by 
Grady  many,  many  years  ago.  Here,  I'm  entering  some  excerpts  from  the 
message  he  gave  at  Grady's  funeral. 

"I  come  here  today  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  would  not  be  standing 
in  this  pulpit  today  had  it  not  been  for  Grady  Dulin.  Our  association  goes 
back  to  1935  when  he  came,  as  a  young  preacher,  from  a  neighboring 
charge  to  hold  a  revival  meeting  in  North  Monroe  Methodist  Church.  It 
was  a  time  of  miracles,  spiritually.  In  those  weeks,  many  people  were 
converted  to  Christ  and  brought  into  the  membership  of  the  church. 
When  I  attended,  I  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  preaching  of  this  man,  and, 
as  a  16  year  old  youth,  I  walked  forward  to  the  altar  of  the  church  to  give 
my  life  to  Christ. 

It  was  three  nights  later,  June  11,  1935,  under  the  ministry  of  Grady 
Dulin  that  I  felt  the  call  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  went  once  again  to 
the  altar  to  confess  my  call  to  preach.  At  the  end  of  the  revival  in  a  church 
that  had  only  150  members  to  begin  with,  I  stood  at  the  altar  with  75 
others  to  unite  with  the  church  by  profession  of  faith  and  by  transfer.  Out 
of  that  meeting,  six  other  men  and  youth  made  decisions  to  enter  the 
ministry,  all  of  whom  are  active  in  God's  work  today. 

This  account  of  my  decision  is  only  one  example  that  could  be 
repeated  over  and  over  in  the  lives  of  many  who  have  been  reached  by  the 
preaching  and  pastoral  ministry  of  this  great  and  good  man,  across  the 
years.  Through  his  life,  my  life  has  been  enriched  with  an  infinite 
richness  that  only  Eternity  will  reveal;  my  ministry,  with  whatever  fruits 
—  past,  present  and  future  —  can  be  thought  of  as  the  lingering  shadow 
of  the  life  and  labor  of  Grady  Dulin.'  " 

Dr.  CD.  (Charlie)  White  was  assistant  to  the  Bishop  and  represented 
him  in  the  memorial  service  for  Grady.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  his 
message. 
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"In  his  pulpits  and  in  the  churches  of  many  of  his  brethren,  he 
preached  with  a  passionate  concern  the  claims  of  Christ's  redeeming 
love.  His  theme  song  was  'I  love  to  Tell  the  Story  of  Jesus  and  His  Love.' 
He  abhorred  the  frothy  and  the  superficial;  he  wrote  once,  'I  try  to  do 
more  than  furnish  religious  entertainment.' 

"He  might  well  have  written  what  Bishop  Ralph  Spalding  Cushman 
did  write: 

'I  do  not  ask 

That  men  may  sound  my  praises, 
or  headlines  spread  my  name  abroad. 
I  only  pray  that  as  I  voice  the  Message, 
Hearts  may  find  God.' 

"And  find  God  they  did.  During  his  forty  one  years  of  active  ministry,  he 
received  777  people  into  the  church  on  profession  of  faith,  and  616  by 
letter,  for  a  total  of  1,393.  This  would  mean  a  church  with  about  500  more 
members  than  the  one  in  which  this  memorial  service  is  held  (Mount 
Zion  U.M.,  in  Cornelius).  — 

"One  of  the  traits  about  him  which  always  intrigued  me  was  the 
courage  he  had  to  express  his  convictions.  You  might  not  agree  with  him, 
but  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  what  he  believed.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thought,  and  many  times  his  was  a  lonely 
stand;  but  this  did  not  often  shake  him.  He  was  not  disconcerted  however 
great  the  opposition  he  encountered,  and  woe  to  the  knight  who  entered 
battle  with  him  without  full  battle  armor  and  every  joint  of  that  armor 
securely  fastened.  I  know,  for  I  watched  him  once  as  he  sallied  forth  to  do 
battle  for  me.  With  his  faith  in  God  and  his  love  for  his  Church  and  his 
family,  one  can  almost  hear  him  say  to  us, 

'When  you  come  to  the  place  where  shadows  are, 
And  sight  ahead  is  withdrawn, 
Put  your  hand  in  God's  hand  and  keep  it  there 
Till  he  carries  you  over  and  on.' 

When  expressing  his  deep  feelings  about  a  life  of  service  to  his  Lord, 
many  times  during  his  last  years  I  heard  him  say,  "Yes,  there  have  been 
discouragements,  heartaches  and  heartbreaks  along  the  long  trail;  but 
there  have  been  —  all  along  the  way  —  joys  unspeakable  that  far 
outweighed  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Just  to  see  the  radiantly  happy 
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faces  of  the  hundreds  of  people  as  they  found  their  Lord  and  committed 
their  lives  to  Him  as  a  result  of  my  feeble  efforts  to  tell  the  old,  old  story 
of  Jesus  and  His  redeeming  love  was  much  more  than  worth  it  all. 
Rockefeller's  millions  couldn't  buy  this  marvelous  experience  from  me.  If 
I  were  young  again,  I'd  gladly  start  out  on  that  journey  once  more. 
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Wait  At  The  Gate 


Someday,  once  more,  we'll  walk  the  streets  together, 
they  don't  have  to  be  paved  with  gold, 
they'll  be  shiny  as  sunlight  to  me, 
as  hand  in  hand  we  go,  as  of  old. 

Along  we  will  walk  without  a  word, 
as  we  oft  did  here  below, 
enough  that  we're  together, 
throughout  eternity  a-glow. 

I  think  of  such  strolls  here  on  earth, 
when  we  communed  about  things  yet  to  be; 
and  he'd  say  I  may  soon  walk  without  him, 
who  was  dearer  than  life  to  me. 

And  I'd  say,  "if  you  should  go  first, 
please  don't  go  far  from  the  gate; 
for  when  I  get  there,  I  will  need  you; 
so  linger  just  inside  and  wait." 

He'd  not  respond  in  words  to  my  plea; 
he'd  only  squeeze  tighter  my  hand, 
as  we  silently  strolled  on  together 
o'er  the  tropical  Florida  sand. 

—  Clara  Abercrombie  Dulin 
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"When  I  rise  to  worlds  unknown  and  behold  Thee  on  Thy  throne., 
imaginary  interpretation  of  the  third  stanza  of  "Rock  of  Ages." 
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Reading  The  Appointments 


Then  a  mist  came  over  my  vision  as  the  Bishop  still  read  on, 

and  the  veil  that  hides  the  future  for  a  moment  was  withdrawn; 

for  I  saw  the  World's  Redeemer  far  above  the  Bishop  stand, 

on  His  head  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  long  roll  in  His  hand. 

Round  His  throne  a  countless  number  of  the  ransomed,  listening,  pressed. 

He  was  stationing  His  preachers  in  the  City  of  the  Blest. 

Some  whose  names  were  most  familiar,  known  and  reverenced  here  by  all, 

went  down  to  the  smaller  stations  back  against  the  city  wall. 

One  who  took  the  poorest  churches  miles  away  from  crowds  and  cars, 

went  up  to  a  throne  of  splendor  with  a  crown  ablaze  with  stars. 

How  the  angels  sang  to  greet  him,  how  the  Master  cried  "well  Done!" 

While  the  preacher  blushed  and  wondered  where  he  had  such  glory  won. 

Some  whose  speech  on  earth  was  simple,  with  no  arguments  but  tears, 

nothing  novel  in  their  sermons  for  fastidious  itching  ears, 

coldly  welcomed  by  the  churches,  counted  burdensome  by  all, 

went  up  to  the  Royal  Mansions  and  were  neighbors  to  Saint  Paul. 

Soon  the  Master  called  a  woman,  known  here  in  the  strife  only  by 

her  quiet,  gentle  nature,  though  a  famous  preacher's  wife, 

praised  and  blessed  her  for  the  harvests  she  had  garnered  in  the  sky. 

But  she  meekly  turned  and  answered,  "  'Twas  my  husband,  Lord,  not  I." 

"Yes,"  the  Master  said,  "his  talents  were  as  stars  that  glow  and  shine 

but  thy  faith  gave  them  their  virtue,  and  the  glory,  child,  is  thine." 

Then,  a  lame  girl  —  I  had  known  her  —  heard  her  name  called,  with  surprise. 

There  was  trembling  in  her  bosom,  there  was  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

"I  was  nothing  but  a  cripple,  gleaned  in  no  wide  fields,  my  King, 

only  sat  a  quiet  sufferer,  'neath  the  shadow  of  thy  wing." 

"Thou  hast  been  a  mighty  preacher,  and  the  hearts  of  many  stirred 

to  devotion  by  thy  patience  without  uttering  a  word,"  said  the 

Master,  and  the  maiden  to  His  side  with  wonder  pressed  — 

Christ  was  stationing  His  preachers  in  the  City  of  the  Blest, 

and  the  harpstrings  of  the  angels  linked  their  names  to  sweetest  praise, 

whom  the  world  had  passed  unnoticed  in  the  blindness  of  its  ways. 

I  was  still  intently  gazing  on  the  scene  beyond  the  stars,  when 

I  saw  the  Conference  leaving  —  and  I  started  for  the  cars. 

— Dr.  Hough 
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